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POWER AND.PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. EK. N. SOUTHWORTH. 





[concLuUDED.] 
CHAP. XXX. 

Slowly she faded—day by day 
Her step grew feebler in our hall, 
And fainter at each even fall 

Hor low voice died away ; 
Yet on her sweet, pale lips the while 
Sat resignation’s holy smile. 


Calm as a child to skumber soothed, 
As if an angel’s hand had smoothed 

The still white features into rest— 
Silent and cold, without a breath 

Tc stir the drapery on her breast, 
She slept, at last, in death — Whittier. 

In the political world the next year, the spi- 
rit of party ran very high. A great moral as 
well as national problem agitated and divided 
the whole country. It was the grand question 
of Free Soil. Mark Sutherland had been nomi- 
nated by the “ Free-Soilers” as their candidate 
for the United States Senate; he had accepted 
the nomination, and his friends labored perse- 
veringly and anxiously for his election. Rosa- 
lie, as usual, entered heart and soul into all his 
toils and anxieties. “And not for ourselves, 
dearest Mark,” she said; “not for our own 
profit or vainglory—for that were a poor, mean, 
narrow motive, and a low, selfish aim!—nor 
for your own personal honor, Mark—though to 
him who is worthy of it, to him who a i- 
ates and accepts its duties and responsibilities 
in the right, religious spirit, a seat in the Amer- 
ican Senate is a great honor—nor even for 
your future fame, Mark—not from any or all 
these motives do [ wish and pray and toil for 
your success —but for the sake of the place and 
power it will confer upon you of doing good ; 
of speaking appropriate truths before the 
proper audience ; of succoring the oppressed ; 
of defending the right! For this I hope, and 
trust, and labor, and would, if need were, die ! ” 

And — another occasion, when he was 
vexed and harassed, wearied and despondent, 
and inclined to give up the object as little wor- 
thy the labor or the pains, she said to him, 
sweetly—for her very tone and manner had a 
soothing, encouraging spell— 

“Remember what Mountford says: ‘ Fame 
is a great thing for a man; it is silence for him 
when he wants to speak ; it isa platform t 
preach from, more authoritative 
arch’s throne; it is an affectionate attention 
from & multitude of hearers.’ Win fame, 
Mark—win the silence that will wait for your 
voice; the platform more authoritative than 
the monarch’s throne ; the reverential attention 
of multitudes! Only let sounds of words of 
truth and justice fall upon the silence ; princi- 
ples of righteousness speak from the platform ; 
and the confiding attention of the crowd be riv- 
etted to the glorious right!” 

High, inspiring words of holiness like these 
fell daily from her lips. But Rosalie was dying— 
dying all the faster because her failing oil of 
life was consumed so ungrudgingly—her lamp 
of life shone so brightly, giving light where it 
was needed. Yes, Rosalie was dying, and her 
husband did not dream of it. Soothed into zest 
by her own sweet patience, and. by the slow- 
ness and beauty of her failure, he did not 
dream of it! He Jeft her with an increased 
burden of duties. At the urgent entreaties of 
his political friends, he went to show himself 
among the voters of the western counties. He 
was absent about a month, during which she 
toiled for “ the good cause” faithfully—saying, 
when her strength was failing, “ There will be 
*ime enough for rest hereafter; [ must ‘ work 
while it is yet day, for the night cometh where- 
in no man can work.’ ” And so, at the close 
of her daily school duties, she only left her 
school desk to seat herself in the editor’s vacant 
chair; and the hours that should have been 
spent in recreation and rest, and the hours that 

belonged to sleep, were devoted to the interests 
of “ the paper,” and the cause it supported—to 
writing editorials, to reading and answering 
letters, examining exchanges, and propitiating 
or putting down opposition. 

Mark Sutherland returned at the end of the 
month, with the flush of hope upon his cheek, 
the light of anticipated triumph in his eyes ; 
but both light and color faded from his face at 
the sudden sight of Rosalie’s brilliant eyes and 
burning cheeks. Was it strange that he never 
was struck by her illness, except upon meetin 

her after an absence? On the contrary, 
think it was natural, for a few days accustom- 
ed him to her appearance ; and her sweet pa- 
fence, her cheerfulness and hope, mesmerized 
him into peace and joy. Bat this time, as he 
drew her in the house, he said— 

“Indeed, Rosalie, you must, you shall give up 
your school. You are not strong enough to con- 
tinue it! Besides, it is not needful. My elec- 
tion is pretty certain, and then another sphere 
and other more graceful, agreeable, and lady- 
like amusements await you, dearest.” 

Rosalie smiled. 
fink... ee you make a circuit 

ng our 'y country you come 
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had an old, sfandi 
at the house of the 
Lauderdales, with whom she had kept up a 
regular correspondence, But, previous to em- 
bracing this opportunity of benefitting her 
health by accepting the invitation, Rosalie 
wrote to her step-mother, telling her frankly of 
the feeble state of her health and the precari- 
ous tenure of her life, and of the order of her 
payee relative to her removal to the South ; 

ut expressing, at the same time, her dread of 
the inconvenience and trouble to which her ill- 
ness and death at their house might possibly 
subject her host and hostess. There could but 
one possible answer to such a letter suggest 
itself to the mind of Rosalie’s affectionate step- 
mother—it was an answer in her own person. 
Accordingly, in about two weeks from the day 
that Rosalie mailed her letter to Mrs. Lauder- 
dale, that lady arrived at Shelton, stopping 
only long enough at the hotel to write a note 
to Mark Sutherland, requesting him to break 
the news of her presence to Rosalie, and then 
come and take her to his wite. 

The meeting between Rosalie and her step- 
mother was most affectionate and tender ; but 
the patience of Rose and the self-possession of 
Mrs. Lauderdale restrained their mutual agi- 
tation. Mrs. Lauderdale had come, in person, 
to take her step-daughter to Louisiana, that 
she might nurse and watch over her during the 
journey. And as soon as she found herself 
alone with Mark Sutherland, she said— 

“And you must let her go at once, dear 
Mark. She is iller than you think, and the 
mornings and the evenings are already chill in 
this bleak clime. Yes, dear Mark, you must 
let her go at once; and if you cannot possibly 
leave your political interests here, you may 
confidently trust her to me on the journey, for 
I love her as my own child, and will not leave 
her, night or day ; and you can join us as soon 
as you get through this bustling and bother- 
some election,” 

“No, I will’ never suffer her to go without 
me. I will socempesy her—attend upon her. 
1 will never leave her again. Let the election 

What is success to me, if I lose her? You 

o not know all that she has been to me—all 

that she is to me—Mrs. Lauderdale! I tell 

you, if she should sink into the grave, earth 

could not offer me a boon so welcome as the 
half of tha) grave!” 

A few days after this, the whole party set out 
for the South, and in little more than a week 
arrived at the beautiful home of the Lauder- 
dales. Lincoln Lauderdale met and received 
them with hearty cordiality. Upon the very 
day that Mrs. Lauderdale had left home to go 
up the river and visit her step-daughter, she 
had written to Mrs. Wells, and invited her to 
come to Louisiana to meet her daughter-in- 
law, and perhaps her son. This was dono by 
the kind-hearted little lady with the purpose of 
Soetng a reconciliation between the long es- 
tranged members of the family. And now, on 
reaching home again, among the letters upon 
her boudoir table she found one from Mrs. 
Wells, saying that the Doctor had gone for an 
indefinitely long absence to California, and that 
she should be pleased ‘to accept the invitation 
6f Mrs. Lauderdale, who might expect her 
‘about the middle of the month. 

“And the day after to-morrow is the six- 
teenth; so, Mark, you may daily expect the 
arrival of your mother,” said Mrs. Lauderdale, 
looking up from the epistle. And then she 
told them of her invitation. 

— that very afternoon Mrs. Wells ar- 
rived. The meeting between herself and her 
son took place alone, by her request. It was 
not known what took place at that interview, 
except that she sobbed a long time on his 
shoulder, and that a full reconciliation ensued. 
To Rosalie her manner was very affectionate ; 
but Rosalie, from the time-of her reaching 
Fairplains, failed very fast. She now seldom 
left her easy-chair by the western window. It 
was the pleasantest and most beautiful room 
in the house, that had been assigned the inva- 
lid—a room occupying the first floor of a whole 
wing of the house, and with its east windows 
looking far out upon the green alluvian that 
stretched to the sandy beach of the distant 
gulf and with its west windows opening upon 
a beautiful garden, beyond which spread field 
reaching out to the dark pine forest that stood 
stately against the sunset sky. At this sunset 

window was her favorite afternoon seat; and 
here, with her friends grouped around her, she 
smiled and conversed as sweetly, as cheerfully, 
if more faintly, than ever; or here, with only 
her husband seated by her side, she would sit 
with her thin hand in his, looking into his eyes 
with such infinite, unutterable love and devo- 
tion, as though she would transfuse all her 
mind and soul and spirit into his being, to 
strengthen him for his life’s trial and work. 

Every mail brought hira piles of letters from 
oe peng friends and co: ri = but 

ay unanswered, unopene his sec- 
rene. ae sy she nou airs about 
the prospects of the party; he could tell her 
little, he thought little, he cared little about it; 
and she would fix her mild eyes in mournful 
wonder oa him. 
Soon the pleasant seat by the sunset window 
was given up for the couch, and too soon the 
couch was left for the bed, from which she was 
never to rise egens Then it was, after her 
confinement to her bed, that they approached 
a subject that both had hitherto avoided dis- 


cussing together—her a hing dissolution. 
She spoke to him of the 0d deuse-—the 
cause of justice, truth, and freedom. She im- 
plored him to let no individual sorrow draw 
him away from his labors. of love to the whole 
race of man ; rather to consecrate that sorrow 
to their to And still she inquired about 
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+ his feelings, he need her light 

rm, and turned her as she desired. And 
then he wished to call assistance; but with an 
imploring look and gesture she arrested his 
purpose, and said— 

“ Useless, dear Mark! useless all. Oh! sit 
near me, where I can see you till the last, and 
s0—part in peace sweetly.” 

She lay upon her right side, with her face 
towards him, with her fair hair floating back 
upon the pillow, with her blue eyes raised with 
un able love, to his countenance, with her 
left hand lying helplessly over the white coun- 
terpane. 

e sunk down into the chair by her side ; 
he took her chill hand in his own warm one ; 
he gazed upon her dying face. And as he 
gazed, a slight spasm agitated her fair throat, 
quivered over the sweet lips, and gave place to 
a héavenly smile. She sought to speak, but 
her words sank in quivering music—her eyes 
fixed upon his eyes—pouring their last light in 
streams of unutterable love into his soul—and 
so they remained, until the heavenly spirit left 
them dim in death. 

And still he sat gazing upon the dead face, 
holding the cold hand, until a noise in the 

iazza disturbed him, and words and tones of 
joy and triumph fell upon his vexed ear—and 
@ familiar voice, asking—‘ Where is Mark? 
where is he? I swore to be the first to con- 
gratulate him, and l’ll do it! I will not be 
hindered, I tell you! ” and in another instant 
Unele Billy burst into the room, and, overjoyed, 
bewildered, blinded, rushed upon Mark, who 
had risen to prevent him, seized both his hands, 
exclaiming exultingly— 

“Judge Sutherland, you are elected, sir! 
Sir, by an unprecedented vote! Allow me the 
honor of being the first to pay my respects to 
our Free Soil Senator!” 

Mark Sutherland grasped his visiter’s hand 
with overmastering force, and silently pointed 
to the still, pale form upon the bed. 

Mr. Bolling drew nigh in sudden awe and 
grief, and his heart almost stood still, as he 
inquired, with hushed tones— 

“ Dead ?” 

“No!” replied Mark Sutherland, reverently, 


“ ”) 
Immorta ! san wito. 
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For the National Era. 
THE MAID OF MONTEREY. 


The smoke still hung around the walls 
Of fallen Monterey, 
And in her streets and in her halls 
Her pride and beauty lay ; 
For fell destruction had its work 
Of blood and carnage done, 
And our proud bird of blood looked down 
Upon the city won. 
The azure sheet, whose silken folds 
The stars and stripes displayed, 
Swept over ghastly forms, which lay 
Unconscious of its shade ; 
And palace, church, and citadel, 
All empty of their life, 
Bore marks of ball and bursting shell 
And recent deadly strife. 
Beneath the massy crucifix 
The padre and his flock, 
With bodies pierced and severed limbs, 
Had sunk beneath the shock; 
And armed maids and matrons there 
Still to the poniard hilt 
Held, with the iron grasp of death, 
Where their last bloood was spilt ; 
For with their brothers, round their homes, 
Those dames had mixed in fight, 
To loose the carbine’s fatal spring, 
Or speed the javelin’s flight; 
And gorgeous robes which veiled and graced 
Each slight Castilian frame 
Served but as targets to attract 
The foemen’s deadly aim, 
Where firmer hearts and stronger hands 
Might well be found to fail 
Before that war-cloud’s lurid flash, 
And storm of “ iron hail.” 
But darker than the cannon’s breath, 
Which shrouds the battle-field, 
Are deeds which lawless men inflict 
. On those who’re doomed to yield. 
And from those homes a wail went up 
To the great Lord of All, 
“ Who listens to the raven’s cry, 
And notes the sparrow’s fall.” 
But thought may never penetrate, 
And words may never tell, 
The crushing weight of wretchedness 
Which on that city fell. 
*T was on a morn succeeding 
The storming of that place, 
A young Columbian officer 
Came in with faltering pace ;* 
And blood was on the sash he wore, 
And paleness on his brow, 
As on his soldier’s pallet there 
He laid him down in wo. 
And anxious comrades o’er him bent, 
And in his side they found, 
Beneath a narrow orifice, 
A deep and fatal wound. 
No foeman’s steel had entered there 
Amid the battle fray, 
No musket shot nor rifle ball 
Had torn its dreadful way ; 
"Twas as a slonder bodkin had 
Just marked its inward course, 
And yet its depth gave evidence 
Of desp’rate mortal force. 
There is an hour when guilty truths, 
Pent in the aching heart, 
May in their utterance give relief, 
Or mitigate its smart ; 
‘Twas then that this young officer, 
While life was ebbing fast, 
When every fluttering breath he drew 
Might well be deemed his last, 
This truth revealed: A Mexic maid, 
Her honor to maintain, 
Did in the current of his life 
__ Her light stilletto stain. 
- When God shall call the nations forth 
To answer at His bar 
For deeds of murder and of lust, 
Coincident with war, 
Methinks, exonerate from blood 
And guiltless in that day, 
Will stand that girl of Mexico— 
The Maid of Monterey. 
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Midd) shown’ ie w byeutl- 
he place is small, and 
seems to have reached its little maturity years 
ago. There is not very mu¢h business carried 
on in the city, nor is there so much of that 
thrifty, growing appearan‘e, which character- 
izes many another place up and down:- this val- 
ley. There is an air of repose in its fine old 
establishments—its dwdlings, embowered in 
dense groves of trees, ind its deeply shaded 
streets, which make ¢@ne think of literary 
leisure, learned retiremmnt, and academic re- 
treat. Indeed, this “city in the forest” is the 
most delightful spot for a seat of learning, that 
can well be conceived of. Would that I could 
say so much for the mozal beauty of their re- 
gion! Their “land of steady habits” seems 
to make good its name only in steadily stand- 
ing still, so far as socisl reformation is con- 
cerned. On temperance and almost all other 
great reforms, Connecticut seems to be far be- 
hind all the rest of New England, perhaps of 
the whole country. Coming from hausaho- 
setts, one is struck with the change in the sen- 
timents and moral aspects of the community. 
The people evidently “inquire for the old 
poss but to say they “wa/k in them,” would 
e palpably wrong ; themdst that can be said 
is, that they stand in them, 

New Hampshire is regarded as the most 
wicked state of our six ; but Connecticut seems 
politically and morally the most inert. Still 
there are great hopes for Connecticut. Her 
tone of public sentiment is gradually softening 
and becoming more liberal. Her elections 
show it; and she may now begin to rank her- 
self within hailing distance of her sisters, in 
her votes for a prohibitory liquor law, and 
her expressed opinions on human freedom. It 
takes time to wake up the people; but when 
you get them thoroughly aroused, I think they 
will not easily drop asleepagain. There are 
not so many prominent men devoted to the 
cause of human rights, as in Massachusetts ; 
but the few who have taken this high position 
may be relied on for every emergency, and for 
any length of time. They cannot be bought 
nor sold. Such men as Gillette, and Boyd, and 
Baldwin, deserve the thanks of the present, 
and will doubtless receive that of the future. 

The anniversary exercises of the College 
commenced on Sunday, with a Baccalaureate 
sermon, by Bishop Simpson. This was said, by 
those who heard it, to be an eloquent and pow- 
erful production. Monday evening, the lite- 
rary societies were addréssed by E. P. Whip- 
ple, Esq., of Boston, and:diatened to a poem by 

r. Shurber, of Worcester. To those acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Whipple, either personally or by 
his well-earned reputation, as the first essayist 
and lecturer in the country, there needs no 
commendation of the oration on this occasion. 
He spoke without notes for more than an hour 
on the “ Means and Conditions of Intellectual 
Success.” It was more elaborate and compact 
than any previous address I have had the 
pleasure of listening to from the same speaker. 
Of course it was less acceptable to lazy think- 
ers. It was slightly metaphysical “in spots,” 
but, [ think, will not read less richly than any 
of his former productions. The three great 
obstacles to intellectual success were declared 
to be indolence, conceit, and fear. To each of 
these the speaker administered a tremendous 
application of sarcasm, invective, and sound 
common sense—bringing his artillery to bear 
in a very merciless manner. With admirable 
irony he exposed the sympathy bestowed on 
students who are always “killing themselves 
with too much study, but who are in no great 
danger from too little eating!” The self-suffi- 
cient man who can throw a girdle of generali- 
zation around the universe in a few moments 
of time, and who scorns the slow process of 
toilsome investigation by which other men 
reach the truth, was appropriately noticed. He 
was not content to leave untouched the trivial 
man who fears to venture out beyond what is 
already known and familiarized. When speak- 
ing of progress in social and political science, 
he pretty distinctly hinted a possibility that 
Young America might hereafter drive Old Fo- 
gydom to utter the cry so long contemned by 
the latter—“ Am I not a man and a brother?” 

Mr. Shurber is a great man, physically; his 
poem was great in the same way. But, not- 
withstanding the length, it was well-received, 
and abounded in bright thoughts and sparkling 
witticisms—some of them capital hits. His 
subject was “Freedom,” and very freely did he 
treat it. Speaking of the length of the poem, 
reminds me of a remark made yesterday by a 
clerical friend, in describing one recently de- 
livered in New York. He said the subject was 
“Susquehanna River,” and the poem “ was the 
whole length of the stream.” 

Last evening, Prof. E. 0. Haven, of Michi- 
gan University, delivered the quadrennial ad- 
dress before the Eclectic Fraternity. It was a 
fine, practical, and manly discussion, on the 
“ Causes of the Increased Mental Activity of the 
Present Age.” There were many new, and 
some rather. startling thoughts in it. The 
speaker evidently believed in a “good time 
coming,” like most other men of the present 
day; but he assured us that though the predi- 
lection is now so common, yet it can hardly be 
found in all the vaticinations of men previous 
to two hundred years ago. Their good time, 
their golden age, was always in the past. With 
the exception of Virgil’s “ Pollio,” there is 
searcely a prophecy in classical antiquity of 
such a future earthly condition. 1 
deemed this general conviction the prominent 
characteristic of the present age. He was in 
favor of “Young America,” but would have 
him well disciplined, and kept under bit and 
bridle. : 

The regular Commencement exercises have 
taken place to-day. The performances of the 
graduating class were highly creditable to 
those taking part. There were, as usual, some 

ood, strong, earnest thoughts put forth, and 
wand foolish things than usual were said. 

The Baccalaureate degree was conferred on 
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The following members of the class of 1850 re- 

ceived the degree of M. A. in course: J. B. 

Brooks, N. J. Burton, I. Chase, T. B. Chandler, 
Fagerton, B. F. Larrabee, W. Lawren 


Steele, W. S. Studley, G. J. B. Van 
ca 3, eo Took. she Sangre de- 

: was conferred on Rev. W. Rice, 
oles: fa, ond on several others hat 
D ev. L. Cl iddletown, Conn 3 
Mr. Frazer, New York, and Rev. G. Web- 
Maine. The Faculty of the dnivwetiey 
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-LIFEVON PRATRIE DE LA: FLEUB.—No. 13, 


BY MARY IRVING, 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE,* 
CHAP. I. '% 
, “ Milly.”’ 
» Reader, are you weary of wandering? If 
not, spread the wing of imagination once 
more, and follow me to the “sunny South.” I 
ledge myself for your safe-conduct back to 
prairie land before we part. 
“ He has not come yet, Milly ?” 
A pale, emaciindt man breathed this 
question, in.an eager, broken whisper, as the 
suffocating ee of consumption aroused her 
rag the sleep-like lethargy of exhausted na- 


Ci a) Ree ig agra art FE ee ciety 
then dropping it back upon her wasted hand, 
revealed in the flickering lamp-light features 
very beautiful, even under the seal of Death. 
Every vein that wound over her dreamy, dew- 
gathering forehead, was betrayed by its too 
transparent veil. A thin embroidered cap, un- 
fastened in the spasm of panting, had fallen 
back from matted masses of soft brown hair, 
that lay heavily on her heaving left shoulder. 
The thick curtains of green damask that 
tapestried the bed, had been drawn aside for 
fresher air; and between their folds stood a 
young girl of fifteen, holding in her right hand 
a lamp, which with the left she was trying to 
sereen from the eyes of the sufferer. It was 
Milly. 

Never was there, perhaps, a greater contrast, 
even where Life stood, as then, watching the 
bed of Death! The tall, erect, fairly rounded 
form of the girl, buoyant with youth and perfect 
health—her cheeks of a clear, warm, creole 
tint, flushed to crimson by tears and excite- 
ment—her dark, strangely bright eyes, hiding 
their despair behind their deep, willowy frin- 
ges—her long hair, of an amber brown, bound 
tightly back in waving bands from her full 
forehead, and wound, like a rich turban, 
around her head. Such was the picture that 
met the gaze of that almost spiritualized con- 
sumptive, as she unclosed slowly her tremu- 
lous hazel eyes, preternaturaily enlarged 
through emaciation. 

“ He has not come, say, Milly?” she repeat- 
ed, in a hopeless kind of eagerness. 

“Not yet, missis! It’s only one half hour 
past eleven, and it’s a chance if he could be 
here before midnight. The wind roars dread- 
fully down the river gorge, and it’s a wild 
night out! I’m grieved you woke up so un- 
timely. Do let me mix you one of the sleep- 
ing powders.” 

She had set down her lamp in its place be- 
hind the curtains, and dropped on her knees 
to lift and arrange the pillows. ‘ 

“ No, Milly!” spoke the sick woman, clear- 
y, With a glance of strange meaning upon her 
lattendant—“ I shall sleep /” 

Sinking back from the momentary effort, 
she shaped with voiceless lips a request to re- 
tie her cap. 

“Oh, ’m so glad this coughing spell is off 
you!” remarked Milly, soothingly stroking 
back the tumbled locks, as she hastened to 
fulfil the request. “May be you'll have no 
more to-night; and to-morrow morning, [ll 
comb out your hair so beautifully, and I'll 
braid it, that it wont’t be always bothering 
you so!” 

The lady’s pale lips trembled, as if to speak 
again; but they did not open; only a sigh 
came struggling up from the low-ebbing heart 
beneath. She did not “dream of the morrow’s 
suo,” for she felt that it must shine upon her 
corpse. 

“Hush! hark, Milly!—that—those are car- 
riage-wheels!” she hurriedly gasped again, 
seizing the hand that was yet fastening the 
cap-strings, and kindling into a hectic glow. 
A peal of thunder had rattled by ; and with its 
muffled vibrations confused sounds seemed 
mingling. 

“Go, girl—look !” 

Milly floated noiselessly as a snow-flake into 
the huge, high, echoing hall, and lifted the sash 
of the bay window that overlooked the carriage 
avenue. But the blast that thundered through 
nearly swept her from her footing, down the 
broad staircase. Recovering her breath, she 
clung to the window-sill for support; and, fear- 
less of the driving, drenching rain, looked out 
into the night. 

She could only distinguish, however, a min- 
gled mass of whirling mist-wreaths and sway- 
ing boughs, under a sky whose black wing 
brooded close above them; and among them 
the storm-spirits were shrieking in infuriate 
revelry. The roar of a rushing torrent, in the 
gorge near by, swelled angrily through the 
wailing pauses of the tempest. 

All at once, an arrow of forked lightning 
shot into the half-blinded eyes of the gazer, and 
startled her back to the floor, just as a crash 
like the overthrow of ten thousand war-chari- 
ots shook the stone foundations of the old man- 
sion, as an earthquake. By the lurid gleam, 
however, she had caught one glimpse of a 
massive tree across the lawn, gloomily shaking 
its crest, and hoarsely howling over a large, 
lightning-splintered branch, which lay upon 
the turf below. 

She pressed down the window, and, bending 
over the oaken balustrade, called— 

“ Christy !” 

“Ya! what you "bout up dar?” grumbled a 
white-wooled negro, starting up from a pile of 
cushions in the lower hall. 

He was the porter. 

“You keep eyes and ears wide open for 
massa, and send him straight up to missis, 
when he comes!” 

“Ya! neber you fraid! Bress you, dis wind 
aint gwine to brow massa back ’gen!” 

“ But you keep close watch, Christy ! ” 

“O-oh!” yawned he; “neber no sleep for 
dis ole head—him watch, watch, watch—like 
de ole white owl in de ’simmon tree-top!” 

Milly nodded, and hurried back to the sick 
room. ‘ 

With parted lips and sparkling eyes, the lady 
was gazing toward the door. 

" Not Mr. Lewis?” she repeated, almost in 
ny; then, burying her face in her pillow, 


“Oh, God! that he would come!” 

“Dear, no, missis; it was only the thunder 
gust tearing off the big branch of the great 
elm. Rest easy, yet. I wouldn’t blame massa 
to bide the ’bating of the storm, for it’s a dread- 
fal night.” : 

“ And he will not come!” broke almost 
sionately from the sick woman’s ips. 
“Once he would’””—— but she stifled the sen- 
tence, covering her face again. 

Milly’s eyes filled with large, sad tears, which 
a violent effort of her will forced back into their 
sluices. 

“And you'll fret yourself with talking, dear 
missis, and fetch on a bad night. Do try to 
go to sleep, and I’ll watch by you every minute, 
and wake you the very first he comes.” 

“My poor Milly!” whispered Mrs. Lewis, 
casting a glance of deepest commiseration on 
the bending girl. ton, that the dying 
should have pity to spare 
the living! 

“ My poor Milly, it is for your sake!” 


when— 
The hot tears rolled down over her cheeks 
at last, thowgtrnot a muscle moved. _- 


ed the sufferer, with new energy. “ Will y 
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BrP icissed tan. 
k !” exclaim i 
ly, shrinking back “her sobs in the’ 
heavy damask fold beside her. > ¢ 

Txt 0 t, darling ; you.” 
__She paused a moment,*elasping her hands in 
silent prayer. ) 
“Bring Franky to me,” she murmured, more 
calmly. “No, don’tring! I don’twant Rosa. 
Go!” And she waved red her hand toward the 
nursery door. site " 
Milly went, and Gum e back with a babe of 
seventeen months, und, rosy cheek lay 
warm upon her s: , dimpling even in its 
dreams. es 
“My baby—give”— said the mother faintly, 
stretching out her wan, wand-like arms for the 
cherub, : , och 
= You can’t hold him; missis; his heft is ama- 
aes vue yuung mover clasped him to her 
heaving breast, as he was laid upon the pillow 
beside her, with a sudden violence that preesed 
apart his baby eyelids. His blue eyes strained 
far open, and his lip rolled over in vague fear 
at first; but, seeing the face he loved best look- 
ing down upon him, he started wide awake, 
with a crow of joy. 
“Mamma, pretty!” he lisped, catching at 
the embroidered frill of her cap, which had 
fallen against his face. 
“Oh, my child! my boy! my Franky! how 
can I go, and leave you? God knows what 
will become of you!” 
A fresh fit of coughing here interrupted and 
nearly suffocated her. The frightened babe 
shrank away, with a low cry, from her distort- 
ed countenance, and clutched close the cape of 
Milly’s dress. 
“ Don’t, don’t grieve so, missis. You've said 
God will take care of him; and I will stay 
with him.” 
“Oh, Milly, remember that! They will tell 
you, you can be free; and [ know you can—l 
know— you ought to—you should be—you shall 
be—if I—can bring it so,” she struggled to say. 
“But don’t leave my poor baby then! He 
won’t have anybody—to care for him. Per- 
haps—perhaps he—will have another mother.” 
A slight convulsion trembled through her 
frame, and— 
“ And oh! there'll be nobody to love him but 
you! Watch him, Milly; watch him, as I 
will out of Heaven. Promise me, child, that 
you never will try to leave him, and then I can 
go. Promise.” 
“I promise!” exclaimed Milly, fervently, 
pressing the child to her heart. 
“Bless you for it! Now, let me—kiss him 
once. Darling! he won’t know mamma when 
she is—is dead! You'll tell—him all about 
me—won’t you?” she breathed faintly. 

Milly tried in vain to answer. 
“ My precious—my only boy! Oh! if God 
would let me take you, too/ But His ‘ will be 
done ! >” . - 
She kissed his forehead, lips, cheeks, an 
hands, with her icy, colorless lips, murmuring 
inarticulate prayers and blessings ; then sank 
back, nearly senseless. 
- Her vinaigrette revived her in a moment; 
and, unwilling to lose sight of her child again, 
she motioned a request to lay him in the crib, 
at the opposite end of the room. The little fel- 
low was restless in his wakefulness; and it was 
a full half hour before Milly, with all her 
coaxing, stroking, and rocking, could soothe 
him again to sleep. Then she stole back to 
Mrs. Lewis, who had lain almost motionless, 
with an occasional gurgling cough. 
The storm had spent its fury. Its howlings 
were dying away in the distance. In a pause, 
the clock of the hall struck, distinctly, one. 

“ He—won’t come!” she shaped with a last 
effort. “God bless him—and you—and baby!” 

She turned her glazing eye on Milly; then 
upward, till it caught the reflection of a ser- 
aph’s smile—then closed it to open on eternity. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM CUBA. 
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Havana, : 

I reached the city early yesterday after- 
noon, and found the foreigners of my acquaint- 
ance all excited at the prospect of the execu- 
tion, by the garrote, of two political prisoners, 
which had been ordered for this morning. In 
company with a young Englishman, I drove 
down to the Punta, to see the too-notorious in- 
strument of death, which is always erected 
the day before an execution, on the open space 
near the Carcel de Tacon, somewhat apart 
from the great movement of the city, and in 
full view of the ocean. The ugly machine 
was already standing when we reached the 
place, and we were allowed to examine it at a 
respectful distance. There was no crowd at 
the place, and the few negroes loitering near 
seemed quite as indifferent to the “awful im- 
pressiveness” of this hideous impersonation of 
the offended law, as the stupid looking senti- 
nel, pacing his round near by. The garrote 
has been often described of late, and is a sim- 

le contrivance enough, more resembling a 
barber's chair attached to a post, than any- 
thing else. It does its dreadful work by means 
of a steel collar, which keeps the head erect 
and firm, and of a winch, or screw, which 
being driven home upon the upper vertebrum 
of the spinal column, crushes it, and thus cut- 
ting off the connection between the brain and 
the rest of the nervous system, causes instan- 
taneous death. When skilfully adjusted, I 
should think the garrote a more merciful en- 
gine of murder than the gallows or the guillo- 
tine. But if awkwardly managed, this terri- 
ble machine must subject its victim to dreadful 
tortures. It is said that the Austrians, who 
have just borrowed this charming institution 
from Spain, made terrible work of their first 
experiments at Milan. In the evening I went 
to visit some creole friends, in order to learn 
something of the character and story of the 
unfortunate men whose doom was s0 near at 
hand. To my great surprise, I found that the 
dreadful business of the morrow was spoken 
of very lightly, and that the condemned were 
regarded with very little interest. They were¢ 
from the south of the island, and the more im- 
portant of the two, I was assured, had always 
been a mean, unworthy man. The tale of his 
treason is a curious one. An old man, and rich, 
he was at once a patriot through dislike of the 
taxes he was obliged to pay, and a conserva- 
tive, by reason of his years and of his constitu- 
tional timidity. When the news of the second 
Lopez invasion reached him, he rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly, and hoped the overthrow of the 
Government. News, even in those exciting 
days, travelled slowly in Cuba, and the old 
man finding two “fillibusters” dreadfully 
wounded and dying near his estate, took them 
in, supposing them to have fallen behind in 
the advance of the victorious invading army. 
His cares were in vain; the wounded men 
died, and Vines tte toae their death ar- 
rived the tidings of Las and of the com- 
plete rout of the pirates. Here was a dilem- 
ma! Whether the old Cuban had ever read 


Pome “phe I cannot say; but he extricated 
himself from his wwkwelbi pales by a ma- 
neeuvre like that which Falstaff yed ¢ 
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P.M, The wisdom of this regulation t 

more. nt to Northerner, when 

that the rail ins all start at six A. M.!) 


So one or two of the gttests at our hotel en- 
gaged a private volante, last night, to meet 
them here at half past fiye A. M., that they 
might witness the public destruction of two 
human beings at six. They had their ride, 
but missed the e tion. criminals were 
@ square of troops re _ 

expectation ran through the 
Md at that early hour in consid- 
and the fatal moment seemed 










erable nu 


to have arriv n the officer in command 
ordered the gs to be stayed, and read 
aloud a proclamation of the Captain General, 
reprieving the prisoners, and anno ig to 
them an 


to the world in ral, that the 
Queen in her mercy (!) wold probably substi-, 


been condemned. 


This royabact of grace does not-seem much 
to affect the creoles, who have reason: to. be- 
cretly within the Moro, a few weeks since, and 
who know, certainly, that numbers of Cubans 
are now secluded from their friends in the 
royal dungeons, and liable to suffer, at any 
moment, the fate from which the subjects of 
this morning’s revolting ceremony have escaped. 
Disgusted with these new revelations of the tyr- 
anny which oppresses this beautiful island, I 
had almost given utterance to a psean in praise 
of American freedom, when the ugly truth 
rose up before me, to paralyze my tongue. I 
thought of the Senator who promised to re- 
ward his colleague’s zeal for Liberty with a 
gallows higher than Haman’s, and my denun- 
ciations of Spain and her garrote for the lovers 
of freedom died away on my lips. It is only 
when the hideous presence of a complete po- 
litical tyranny makes us feel how divinely 
beautiful is Liberty, that we become adequate- 
ly conscious of the enormity of that domestic 
slavery, which forhids our boast in our coun- 
try. 
Perhaps it was a wish to produce a dramatic 

effect, which induced the authorities to follow 

the morning’s exhibition of the Queen’s mercy 

by a military show of her power. Whatever 

was the motive, we have had to-day the grand- 

est review of the troops at Havana, which has 

taken place for some time. The field is a fine 

one, and there was a goodly showing of troops, 

so far as numbers are concerned—some 3 500 

men appearing under arms. But the personnel 

of the army is not very good, and their disci- 

pline, though severely enforced, far from per- 

fect. Notwithstanding their white uniforms, 

which display their figures to the best advan- 

tage, the men seem undersized; nor do they 

exhibit that vigorous alacrity in their movye- 

ments which compensates for the want of 

weight in the soldiers of France. Mr. Wallis, 

in his interesting work on Spain, speaks of the 

gallant bearing of the Spanish troops; but 1 

could discover very little gallantry in the bear- 

ing of these troops, deen they are composed 

of some of the “ crack” regiments of the Span- 

ish line. The officers are many of them good- 

looking men, but the privates have generally a 

sheepish, clumsy air, which is sufficiently ac- 

counted for by the disgraceful way in which 

they are treated. The officers, when drilling 

them, use the most intemperate language, and 

do not hesitate to deal out kicks and blows 

with the greatest liberality. Men thus vilely 

treated can be at best but good fighting ma- 

chines; and their efficiency must depend en- 

tirely upon the skill with which they are drilled 

and set in motion. The pay of the troops is 

very meager, and they complain of their ra- 

tions. _One virtue, most essential to the health 

of the men anywhere, and particularly in a 

hot climate, the virtue of cleanliness, is sadly 

uncultivated among them. Their white coats 

and trowsers look very neat, but they are only 

whitening for the sepulchre. No man who 

has been ‘unlucky enough to attend the morn- 

ing military mass at the Espiritu Santo can 

ever look on those hypocritical garments with- 

out disgust. The mass, by the way, is one of 

the curiosities of Havana. [ have attended 

military masses in other countries, which were 

imposing, not more from the appearance of a 

large body of men accoutred in that signifi- 

cant military dress which always has, and must 
have, a powerful effect on the imagination, 
when worn by real soldiers, honest shilling-a- 

day murderers—than from the singular and stri- 
king beauty of religious music, when perform- 
ed by brass instruments, And I have no par- 
ticular objection to the presence of soldiers in 

a church, nor to military prayers, remember- 
ing that in every church of every Christian 

land a majority of the most respectable at- 
tendants upon Divine worship are engaged in 

pursuits not one whit more unworldly than 
warfare ; and that most orthodox prayers are 
weekly offered up to Heaven in behalf of ob- 
jects in no wise more celestial than military 
success. Moreover, it seems to be a very ex- 
traordinary frame of mind which permits 4 
man to praise the militia, the army, and the 
navy, a3 precious institutions, essential to the 
welfare of society, and yet moves him to dis- 
like the association of guns and drums and 
uniforms, with the worship of the Being whose 
supreme protection for that society he publicly 
invokes, Yet I confess that I was startled, 
when, during the performance of mass at the 
high altar, the military band stationed in a 
side aisle began to play airs from Lucretia 
Borgia! Everybody else seemed to take it as 
a matter of course, and a devout-looking old 
Spaniard near me went on with his mumblings 
and gesticulations, as if he heard nothing but 
the priest at the altar. Shortly there came in 
two American ladies from our hotel, in full 
Northern dress, with bright blue parasols, who 
marched directly in among vas ceoele op 
shi began to “survey the House,” as i 

ian dat et the Astor Place Opera. This did 
discompose not a few, and my devout old neigh- 
bor soon turned to me, and in an undertone of 
suppressed rage, said to me, “Those are no 
Cubans.” “ No, evidently,” I answered. “ They 
are heretics; they are not of the Catholic 
faith,” he rejoined, and the expression of his 
face was that of concentrated contempt and 
bigoted scorn, “They should be chased out of 
the church.” The old gentleman’s looks add- 
red—* And burned alive at an auto da fe.” 
And though I could not go so far with him, | 
was compelled to feel that there was reason- 
able cause for his disgust at my countrywo- 
men. The worship of every people ought to 
be sacred to strangers, and a church should be 
a church to the traveller, whether he be list- 
ening to a dull sermon or to a lively opera 
tune. 


Tuer Ceno, near Havana. 


Shall I confess that I went yesterday to a 
bull-fight ? 1 am afraid that I ought to do s0, 
and that I ought also to record my impressions 
as an act of justice to the Spanish people, on 
whom a vast deal of virtuous indignation has 
been wasted for their support of these barbar- 
ous shows. The bull-fight is certainly not a 

le calculated to elevate the minds of 
Spectators, yet when we remember how far 


behind the - e of France, or America, or 
England, or Germany, are the people of Spain 
in gen pain being almost 
destitute of of education in any 


sense of the word, and the nation hav- 
ing shaken off a most i 





tute a long imprisonment at Ceuta, in Moroe- 
co, for the graver penalty to which they had 
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ence to such a degree, UD 0 
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there arose against him ‘a perfect storm 
hisses, and cries of “Murder!” “ -hand- 
ed!” “Away with him! 1? And 
_the a ado, or amateur, me, turning, 
i . in a pathetic “Ay! ay! so 
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creoles doat upon occk-fiphting, which, to my 
mind, is a more cruel and degrading sport. 

This morning I spent in walking over the 
two great fortresses of Las Cabanas and the 
Moro Castle. I was fortunate enough to be 
furnished with a letter of introduction to a 
Spanish officer in the fortress of Las Cabanas, 
and he politely condacted me over the im- 
mensely extensive fortifications. This is a rare 
privilege ; for strangers in general are rigidly 
excluded from both forts, and I have known 
several instances in which foreigners have 
been arrested for sketching merely the outer 
walls of the buildings. One German gentle- 
man in particular had a pleasant adventure 
cf the sort, at the fort of Atares—a fort south- 
east of the city, famous as the scene of the ex- 
ecution of the Americans ca in the time 
of Lopez. The base of the hill on which that 
fort stands, is leased to a farmer, who raises 
vegetables for the Hayana market. This 
farmer was ploughing his ground with the 
rude sapling plough in use here, and our Ger- 
man, struck with the odd shape of the thing, 
was sketching it, when a sentinel suddenly 
came down upon him, and arrested him. They 
had no tongue in common, and he was carried 
into the fort, quite bewildered, and ymable to 
conceive the cause of his arrest. A German 
soldier was at last found, who interpreted to 
the prisoner the charge against him ; when he 
forthwith produced the sketch of the plough, 
whereupon the commander, heartily amused, 
sent off the sentinel with a reprimand, and 
detained his captive to a very Spanish break- 
fast. As I had no sketch-book, and was under 
convoy of a blue cap with a scarlet and gold 
band, I ran no such risks, and enjoyed my pro- 
menade in peace. 

The Mies, on you know, guards the entrance 
of the harbor; and as this entrance is but a 
thousand feet in width, and further narrowed 
by a ship of the line, which the Spaniards 
sunk here when the English fleet appeared in 
1762, it would be simply impossible for any 
hostile force to pass this fortress. The English, 
landing down the coast, assaulted the Castle 
from the land side; and in order to guard 
against such proceedings in future, the Span- 
ish Government, after the folly of Lord Bute 
once more put the island into their han 
only enlarged and strengthened the 
Castle, but erected a new and magn pe 
of fortifications on the hills of Las Cabanas 
covering an immense area, and presenting an 
almost impregnable series of defences on every 
side. On this side the Atlantic nothing can 
be seen in the class of military architecture 
to rival these stupendous erections. The de- 
fences of — 80 pegs < an un! he 
ticated Yankee eye, are much jess ext 
and less massive. The Spaniards are, and al- 
ways haye been, famous builders and. they 
built forty millions of dollars hese frown- 
ing walls and battlements. me 

It is said that Charles IIJ, when the accounts 
were presented to him, took up his spy-glass, 
and went to his window ; and when one of the 
courtiers present asked his Majesty what ob- 
ject he wished to see, he replied—“ That fort 
you have built for me at Havana. If it has 
cost such a sum of money, | ought to be able 
to ses it.at any distance!” i “ 

ThevCabanas seems to be well supplied with 
cannon and with ammunition, but the garrison 
is quite inadequate to the extent of the fort- 
ress. However, from the days of Numantia 
to those of Saragoza, the Spaniards have been 
famous defenders; and with such colossal 
works to defend as these of Havana, I have no 
doubt they could hold their own very firmly. 
The inelined plane, which, with many turns, 
leads from the quay to the gates of the fort- 
ress, is really a sort of ravine, for you pass be- 
tween perpendicular masses of masonry, found- 
ed upon the solid rock, and ney not less 
solid themselves, the whole rising te the height 
of more than sixty feet on each side. To ad- 
vance up this long, weary ascent, in the face 
of the infernal shower of fire which could be 
rained from the numerous embrasures of those 
commanding batteries, would be no holyday 







The interior of the fortress is very neat, 
and tie quarters of the troops superior to those 
I saw im Havana. The exercise ground has 
been recently planted with trees, which al- 
ready yield # grateful shade from the intense 
glare of the sun on these ramparts. 

Conspicuous on an ‘esplanade of the Caba- 
nas stands a marble o erected in honor 


of the “Loyalty and Valor” of the soldiers 
who fell in the invasion of . ‘Pwo mines 
lead from the Cabanas to Moro, but I 


passed over the distance of abort one-eighth 
of a mile, which se them, above ground. 

The Moro Castle would be a formidable fort- 
ress of itself, but the Cabanas completely com- 
mands it, and it may be | almost as an 
outwork of that fortification. _Jt is a. more pic- 
turcsque fort, however, standing directly above 
the sea, which is here of so'singular a clear- 
ness, that on looking — = a glass fos 
the ramparts, one Gan see the sea- - 
i feet below the. The 


each way. Many vessels were 

going out, while we stood there, and 
was brilliant an y beyond description, The 
view of the city and its environs from this lofty 
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ter in whom Dr, Bailey has engaged 
to furnish lett hte Era. We commend 
‘it to attention. * 


Marg Surmertanp, orn Power anv PRin- 
cipte.—The concluding chapter of this work, 
by Mrs. Southworth, will be found in our col- 
umns this week. Its publication has been 
continued through thirty numbers of the 













n | Era, and the work has greatly interested all 
“ah who have read if. Our correspondents speak 


in warm praise. of its merits. It will shortly 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The confidence in a speedy pacific settlement 
of the Turkish question, expressed in the news 
from which we made up our last week’s Euro- 
pean intelligence, is much shaken by the last 
arrivals. Our statement was made more than 
cautiously, doubtingly. The Russian troops 
were, to the number of 160,000 men, ocoupy- 
ing the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
fortifying their positions at Jassy and Bucha- 
rest, marching forward toward the Danube, 
and the Czar had given no indications of peace 
upon terms any way acceptable to the Porte. 
There were, indeed, no reliable grounds for 
the prevalent expectation of an immediate ad- 
justment. of the difficulty. Since then, the Hum- 
boldt and the America have arrived, bringing 
London dates up to the 6th instant. 

It appears from statements by the Cabinet 
Ministers of England, made in the two Houses 
of Parliament, that a conferencé was held at 
Vienna on the 30th July, by the Ministers of 
Austria, Prussia, France, and England, (the 
Minister of Russia not present, and his ab- 
sence not accounted for,) at which a proposi- 
tion for the settlement of the question was 
agreed upon by the four Powers and despatch- 
ed to St. Petersburgh. To this proposition, 
which is now called an ultimatum of the allies, 
no final answer can be received at London be- 
fore the 10th or 12th instant. If Nicholas ac- 
cepts, his troops must be immediately with- 
drawn from the Turkish Principalities; and 
the conference at Vienna, pursuing its arrange- 
ments, will conclude a treaty to protect Tur- 
key in the fafure. The question of Peace or 
War, therefore, rests wholly with the Czar. If 
he refuses the ultimatum of the four Powers, or 
evades a reply, the allied fleets will be ordered 
to the Bosphorus, or further, and active meas 
ures will be taken by France and England to 
maintain the integrity of their ally. 

This is the amount of the intelligence by the 
America. While it upsets the previous rumors 
of settlement, it looks as if the allies had set- 
tled their purposes and line of action definitely. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in the House of Lords, on the 2d inst., 
stated that his despatches brought the intelli- 
gence that the Consul General of Russia had 
ordered the Hospodar of Moldavia to pay the 
tribute, usually transmitted to Constantinople, 
over to the Russian Government, and otherwise 
assumed the civil government of the country ; 
and that he had directed the British Consuls in 
the Principalities to cease their functions 
there ; and, further, that he had instructed the 
English Ambassador to demand the explana- 
nation from the Russian Government which 
this state of things required. 

This looks like progress, with a purpose in 
it—we shall see. 

In the mean time, Russia has possession of 
the territory and of its revenues. A little 
more negotiation and winter will set in, and 
Turkey will be booked for a winter’s expenses 
of waiting and preparation. The Russian 
ultimatum of a month ago was like the “ posi- 
tively last night” on a show bill—postponed 
and repeated, because it paid well. And we 
are not so sure that the last proposition of the 
allies is less elastic than the first, made by 
England and France. 

The Czar has just ordered new and large 
levies of troops throughout his entire dominions. 
The ratio is to be ten men in 1,000, generally. 
The whole active force of his army is about 
300,000 men, with 912 pieces of cannon; the 
reserve force, 240,000 men, and 360 pieces of 
cannon, The /ocal troops in the Caucasus, Fin- 
land, Siberia, &c., are about 80,000 men, and 
280 pieces of cannon. The whole force avail- 
able in Europe is supposed to be 430,000 men, 
72,000 horses, and 1,272 cannon. 

An Egyptian ficet, carrying 12,000 men, had 
arrived at Constantinople. It is reported that 
fifty-two French field officers have entered the 
Turkish service ; and it is again reported in 
Vienna that the United States Government has 
given the Sultan assurances of support, both in 
men and money, and is negotiating for the 
possession of the Marmarriza. 

Moreover, it is stated that when the Czar 
heard of the Costa affair, he advised Austria to 
settle it as easily as possible, and do anything 
rather than give the United States a pretence 
for interfering with the affairs of Europe. 

The journals of Frankfort, of the 30th, say 
that Austria not only intends to demand repa- 
ration from the United States for the Smyrna 
affair, but insists that the Porte shall immedi- 
ately procure the extradition of Costa. 
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‘From the National Era. 


{BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


that while the pious troops of France | 
he cfusade which Pope Pius preached, 

‘Hur and Aaron meet for such a Moses,) 
forth from Naples towards rebellious Rome 

n ho ministry of Oudinot, 

| And sanittify his ion homilies 

And sharp persuasions of the bayonet, 

He stood by Lake Tiberias, in the sun © 
s bright Orient; and beheld the lame, _ 

j k, and blind, kneel at the Master’s feet, 

And rise up whole. And, sweetly over all, 

Dropping the ladder of theic hymn of praise 

From Heaven to Earth, in silver rounds of song, 

He heard the blessod angels sing of peace, 

Good will to man, and glory to the Lord. 


Then one, with feet, unshod, and leathern face 
Hardened and darkened by fierce summer suns 
And hot’ winds of the desert, closer drew 
His fisher’s kaick,; and girded up his loins, 
And spake, as one who had authority : 
“Come thou with me.” 
Lake-side and eastern sky 

And the sweet song of angels passed away, 

And, with a dream’s dlacrity of change, 
The priest, and the swart fisher by his side. 
Beheld the eternal city lift its domes * 
And solemn fanes and monumental pomp 
Above the waste campagna. On the hills 
The blaze of burning villas rose and fell, 
And momently the mortar’s iron throat 
Roared from the trenches; and, within the walls, 
Sharp crash of shells, low groans of human pain, 

Shout, drum-beat, and the clanging larum bell, 
Lxwertraurp or nosts, sent Up a Mingted sound, 
Half wail and half defiance. As they passed 
The gate of San Pancrazio, human blood 
Flowed ancle high about them, and dead men 
Choked the long street with gashed and gory piles— 
A ghasily barricade of mangled flesh— 
From which, at times, quivered a living hand, 
And white lips moved and moaned. A father tore 
His gray hairs, by the body of his son, 
In phrensy; and his fair young daughter wopt 
On his old bosom. Suddenly a flash 
Clove the thick sulphurous air, and man and maid 
Sank, crushed and mangled by the shattering shell. 


- 


Then spake the Gallilean: “Thou hast seen 
The blessed Master and His works of love; 
Look now on thine! Hear’st thou the angels sing 
Above this open hell? Thow God’s high priest ! 
Thou the Vicegerent of the Prince of Peace ! 
Thou the successor of his chosen ones! 
I, Peter, fisherman of Gaililee, 
In the dear Master’s name, and for the love 
Of His true Church, proclaim thee anti-Christ, 
Alien and separate from His holy faith 
Wide as the difference between death and life, 
The hate of man and the great love of God! 
Hence, and repent!” 
Thereat the pontiff woke, 

Trembling, and muttering o’er his fearful dream. 
“What means he?” cried the Bourbon. ‘ Nothing 

more 
Than that your majesty hath all too well 
Catered for your poor guests, and that, in sooth, 
The Holy Father’s supper troubleth him,” 
Said Cardinal Antonelli, with a smile. 


“ MIGHTY MEAN.” 

When we were a very little boy we had a very 
big dog. He took his name from his color—it 
was Buff—not from his character, for he was 
as remarkable for magdoganimity as for 
strength and courage. He was very patient, 
too ; all the worry and work that a seven-year 
old urchin could inflict upon him in a long 
holyday nover disturbed his equicaninimity. 
He probably had once been a puppy, but no 
one who knew him would think of uncoiling 
such an inference from the principles of nat- 
ural history to his prejudice—he was every inch 
and every ounce a dog, and one of the biggest 
and noblest of the race, at that. How he hated 
the harness of our little wagon in summer, and 
board-sled in winter! He was faithful, and 
fond of his little master; but naturally enough, 
while he performed the duties and felt the sen- 
timents of a dog, he resisted the degradation of 
a hack. Nothing else ever made him exhibit 
any doggedness of temper. We never caught 
him in a sneak, except when he was trying to 
escape the collar and traces; nor at a dodge, 
except when a hole in a fence, or the low door 
of his dormitory, offered him the opportunity 
of stripping us off his back. Our troubles and 
tumbles of this sort often ruffled our temper 
with him ; but more mature reffection has long 
since reconciled us to his conduct in this re. 
spect, and in “the late remorse of love” we 
admit that he was right. Alas, poor Buff! 
Every dog, they say, has his day; but Buff’s 
was shamefully shortened. A beggar poisoned 
him; for it was a principle with him never to 
let a tatterdemalion cross our door-step. He 
had an opinion and a post to maintain—he 
had some dignity of his own, and, of course, a 
decent indignation against vagabonds deficient 
in both dress and address, He suspected them 
of fleas, perhaps; perhaps of felony ; any how, 
he could not abide them ; and if it was only a 
capricious antipathy, we don’t think it a very 
serious impeachment of his otherwise unques- 
tionable philanthropy. He may have been a 
reformer, and had a mission ; and for that rea- 
son must be excused, if he garrisoned the 
premises with rather severe fidelity. We doubt 
not that excellent authorities can be found for 
growling and barking alarmingly for con- 
science sake, and we claim the benefit for the 
justification of Buff; the more by token that 
the poor fellow fell a martyr to it at last. See, 


life and death of a dog. 

One day—how well we remember the day— 
we were trying to drive a family of refractory 
pigs out of the yard, and, after a dozen failures, 
called upon Buff for assistance. He had been 
looking on, contemplatively, for half an hour, 
while the struggle lasted, without offering any 
assistance er exhibiting any interest in the 
matter, and now absolutely refused to interfere. 
There was another witness of our perplexity— 
our father was standing on the porch, very 
quietly waiting for the result. A regular fight 
had begun with Buff for his insolent indiffer- 
ence and downright disobedience ; but, detect- 
ing the presence, and hoping for the interposi- 
tion of the paramount authority, we began our 
complaint with, “ Papa, what is the reason that 
Buff won’t Lunt these pigs?” 

“Why, William, don’t you know that a big 
dog will not worry little pigs? If you want to 
have help at a mean little job, you must em- 
ploy 9 puppy in the seryice.” 

Buff was fairly yindicated, and we had a 
lesson which has served us many a time since. 
Jast then we felt only the rebuke, without at 
all relishing it, and, indeed, without fully un- 
derstanding its philosophy. } 

That pight, after saying our daily prayer, 
and feeling 9s good as if we had been whipped, 
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are in anything w 
wrong yard or wron 
little dogs may, neverthel 
way of turning them 

“T suppose so ; but” 

“Come, come, Wi 
yourself any other time. r knows w 
talking about him, and by'is’ pr 
to say, Little master, I 
you know: Do listen tow 
say for me.” Bet 

“Get away, Buff,” wes our answer ; 
have your great. big paw on. my, toe that | 
splinter in it.” ie “—. sas 

“He has a worse grip of you than that, 

m ; he has’ you i the wrong. Pati 
foot, and let mes 
sore toe. Tut, there is 

“But there was one, 
it is.” 

“Red, William ; iti 
and I know it doesn’t 
feel somewhere else.” . ¥ 

“T want to go to bed) papa.” “a 

“No, no, my boy; you/are foo wide awake 
just now for that. ee not been so wide. 
awake, all over and through, for a week ; 
and I want you to reflept; while you lie awake, 
to think over this matt@r: That there are some 
things, and some: ayt of doing things, that 
are unworthy of anything but puppies and 
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wouldn’t kick a by with your boots on, 
for taking your piece of bread and butter that 
happened to fallwittiin its reach, any more 
than Buff would crush the bones of a little pig 
for playing in the yard. It is not what a 
wrong-doer may seem to deserve when you are 
angry, but what is becoming to yourself, that 
you should do. Now, my son, shake hands 
with Buff—poor Bufl—and then with me, and 
go to your little bal. There, that’s right; 
now run along.” 

“ But, papa ”—— 

“ Never mind, now; go, and don’t walk as if 
you were carrying 8 weight, nor look as if it 
were too heavy for you. Open your window, 
for the robins will be singing in the apple-tree 
in the morning; yout dear little toe will be 
well as ever, and you will be as happy and 
merry as @ bird agsin. You will be my own 
brave boy; and'when you get to be a big one, 
you'll understand Buff.” 7 

Apropos of PUppeg and pigs. The Cotton 
Planter and the Catolina’ Spartan, with we 
know not how many of the same kidney, are 
out upon the Souther hucksters for buying their 
goods from Northern Abolitionists. They think 
the chivalry should worry the jobbers which 
they are unable to drive out of the yard. It is 
mortifying to see how they hiss and hound them 
on. The Northern pigs are deep in the South- 
ern trough, and Buff won’t worry them. The 
pigs have no rights because they are wrong, and 
the dogs will not make puppies of themselves ; 
and the splinters under these editors’ toe-nails 
are very red, and terribly painful. We advise 
them to shake hands with Bulf, get into their 
little cribs, sleep off their discontent, and wa- 
ken up in the sunlight. They are brave boys, 
no doubt, but they are not big enough and 
don’t know enough yet to understand the mag- 
nanimity of a good-sized dog. 

In Philadelphia we have recently had an in- 
stance so mean that our little story serves rath- 
er to expose than to illustrate it. The daily 
Register, very recently established, has some 
mercantile patronage, a few Southern adver- 
tisers, some mercenary rivals in business, and 
some opinions and principles that a newspaper, 
we think, might be allowed to hold, even in a 
commercial city; but, worst of all, it has some 
prosperity, and fair prospect of more. Well, 
the other day the Charleston News breaks out 
upon the Southern business men in Philadel- 
phia, and the Northern serviles there, whose 
traffic is involved in their opinions, denouncing 
all such support as they are, for fair business 
reasons, affording to the paper, because it is go- 
ing to be an Abolition print so soon as it is well 
established, for it is free already, and sends a 
copy of the assault to every advertiser, heavily 
ink-marked, by way of notice to quit. Where- 
upon, several of them—not many, but more 
than three or four—actually took out their ad- 
vertisements, on one pretence or other, and are 
now enjoying their escape. 

Now, if we were'the editor of the Register, 
we would put the names of these slaves in the 
place where their advertisements stood, with 
the explanation, until. the world within our 
reach knew all abeut*it. We would bluff off 
the Charleston News, by letting the editor 
know how vilely he has been used for private 
purposes by his dastardly partners in this op- 
pression, and by demanding the name of his 
correspondent in this-city. If he should refuse, 
let him feel how mean it is to be a mere tool 
where he thought he was the master of a trai- 
tor. If it were to be the last act of our edito- 
rial life, we would fasten the collars on the 
puppies, with their master’s name engraved as 
large as life. And we would do worse still— 
we would send a copy of our exposition to every 
gentleman in the South, that their seorn might 


there is a doctrine and a parable, even in the} dry the very marrow in the bones of the slaves 


they have at large ii Quakerdom. 

It is enough to make any white man’s blood 
boil with indignation to see a mercenary sneak 
using Southern tools to do his dirty work upon 
a freeman whom he cannot otherwise over- 
throw in the strife of trade. Catching a fugi- 
tive slave is nothing to this endeavor to run 
down and enslave_9 freeman within his own 
free territory. Stickvout the names, Mr. Regis- 
ter, let us know the meanest men alive, and 
let them see their pidtures in print. The im- 
posture of walking up and down the streets of 
your city as if they had souls in them, or could 
afford to have them, ought to be exposed. Jt 
is enough that they are slaves, they ought not 
also pretend to be men ; and, at the same time, 
mark the rascals concerned in this business 
with their proper names, just as apothecaries 
write “poison ” upon the malignant drugs with 
which life is in danger of being secretly de- 
stroyed. The exposure of the persons concérn- 
ed is due tq the decent manliness on hoth sides 
of Mason and Dixon. Telling such stories with- 
out names has an unfair tendengy to involve 
the slaveholders of the South and the merchants 
of the North, generally, in the imputation. A 
thing so mean that neither class can possibly 
be guilty of it. . 

If a bona fide re y born and bred slaye- 
ness, he would be repudiated; and»we: think 
that even the spirit of trade has scarcely sunk 


merchants.” We edn allow a slaveholder the 
them in countenance by its virtues ; and a mer- 
chant may squeeze through the usual crises of 
an intermittent bankruptcy, but the one mugt 
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1 . on our article of the 28th of July, we have 
“communication from E. W., post-marked 


atior = have i 
to this question and such cthers as bear upon 
this point, will be readily gathered from what 
we have already written.” 

Another question iss #B@ Bible to be 


th red as your face ; | suppressed, and refused to our citizens, , 
- as the Catholic Church demands it?” 0 te 


interrogatory we say, No! To the affirma 
we say we have never heard of such a demand | 
by the Catholics. : : 

None of the other questions, in our appre- 
hension, have any bearing whatever upon the 
property Hee ee we decline discussing 
them as if, : ae . 

If the communication were, or purported to 
‘be, an answer to anything we have said, we 
would publish it. It throws. the whole bur- 
den of discussion upon us, [ts ions are 
weloome, and su¢h of them as are relevant 


Seven or eight questions, involving the : 
ral character, history, and designs of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy, would lead us into controyer- 
sy, not with our correspondent so much as with 
the champions of Catholicism. | 

S. Collins, of Yorkville, Wisconsin, comes 
down upon us with nineteen questions ; every 
one of them concerned with the moral, spirit- 
ual, civil, and social character of the Catholic 
Church, past, present, and to come. Not one 
directly or indirectly touching the question of 
incorporating their congregations. These ques- 
tions appear to have been provoked—that is 
the word—by our assertion that the most of 
the Catholics in this country (meaning the 
Irish immigrants, as explained and applied in 
a sentence immediately following) have as 
good reasons for hating Protestantism as we 
have for detesting Popery. For the proof of 
all that there is in our affirmation, it would be 
sufficient to refer Mr. Collins to those Catho- 
lics themselves. Their apprehension of this 
matter is the one we have to deal with in our 
conduct towards them. Just what they think 
and believe, is the state of the case we are to 
address ourselves to. This, at least, was the 
drift of our thought, for the true construction 
read the words that follow “and our duty and 
policy alike direct us to remove every cause 
of offence that either justice or charity sug- 
gests.” 

But Mr. Collins himself feels the truth of 
their complaint, and evades it thus: “But 
there is Ireland, oppressed by Protestant Eng- 
land! Is it Popery or Protestantism that con- 
stitutes the oppressive element in the British 
Government? As applied, evidently the for- 
mer. All Ireland’s wrongs at the hands of 
the English Church establishment grow out 
of the Popish dogma—the union of supreme 
civil and ecclesiastical power in one person.” 

The oppression of Ireland by the Protestant 
Government of England, is not Protestant, in 
fact, because it is Popish in spirit! And the 
hanging of the Quakers in New England by 
the Puritans, was, of course, not Puritan op- 
pression, because it was Popish in character! 
Mr. Collins may, if he pleases, consider us an- 
swered, but he must try his pleading upon the 
Catholics themselves before the effect and in- 
tent of our remark is met. 

If the persecution and oppression of the 
Catholics of Ireland by Protestant England 
and Orange Ireland were to be sustained as 
an independent fact, there is bloody and 
bitter proof of it in abundance ; but, save the 
mark! it were no sooner done, than the an- 
swer meets us—“ But that is not Protestant- 
ism, it is Popery in another form—Popery in 
disguise, and Protestantism only in name.” We 
respectfully decline a race with an antagonist 
that swaps horses at the outpost, and claims 
the winner for his own, though the one he 
backs is distanced. 

Our own blood is every drop pure Protestant 
Irish; and as our excellent grandfather used 
to say—“ Not one of the name—Armstrong, 
Henderson, Clifford, or Elder, ever were known 
to bé Papists. We never were wild Irish mass 
boys.” The earliest idea of an Irish Catholic 
that we ever received was, that any one of 
them would fasten the bowels of a Protestant 
woman to a thorn tree, and whip her round it 
till she died. We were told that a party of 
White Boys, a long time ago—about the time 
of the fairies, we believe—entered a Protestant 
house, as the family were sitting down to din- 
ner, killed every one of them, but an infant in 
the cradle, and then sat down, and ate up the 
dinner with a relish. One of these butchers 
had got about half through with a meat pie, 
when suddenly he recollected that it was Fri- 
day! whereupon, he fell upon his knees, and 
crossed himself, in great distress at the acci- 
dent. At this moment the child cried; he 
stuck a pitchfork into it, held it there sprawl- 
ing, till he repeated an Ave Mary, and then 
flung the heretic reptile into the fire, and so 
squared his conscience. Oh! our religious 
education was not neglected, and we under- 
stand the old grudge thoroughly. 

If the Protestants eyer retaliated in any 
way, we never heard the particulars; or if we 
did, let us in return ask one question: Was 
it not justice to treat the miscreants as they 
deserved? Especially, would it be safe to trust 
such a people with the common rights and lib- 
erties of men? 

Heaven help us! how fear begets wrath, and 
what crimes are perpetrated in the name of 
Liberty! The words of the Apostle to the Co- 
rinthians, in a very different sense, probably, 
from that intended, wonderfully describe the 
perversion of religious zeal: “ For behold this 
self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly 
sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, 
what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indig- 
nation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement de- 
sire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge /” - 

We conclude that the Irish Catholics, or 
many of them, as we said, haye as good rea- 
sons for hating Protestantism, or what they 
know by that name, at least, as we have for 
i opery ; and that if we would “lift 
up holy hands” in the civil and religious treat- 
ment of them, we must do it “without wrath 


As the law stands in New York, a Catholic 
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trol of the laws’ which govern the Protestant 
dendminations around them. Our anti-Catho- 
lic friendsiare.alarmed at our apparent liber- 
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like it best so. Now we turn the 

other side of the argument—the one that is 
‘armed with reformatory wolf-teeth, and urge 
the same measure as a restraint and a com- 
pulsion upon these dangerous peuple; for we 
@0 so far as to say that if the Bishops any- 
where refuse to be conyerted from secret into 
open trustees of the property they hold in con- 
fidence, let Jaws enacted, compelling all 
such trusts to be Péported, and the funds to 
vested, or even sequestrated, if priests and 


people refuse to obey. 


The real evil of the whole matter is in the 
concealment ; and the absurdity of anti-Catho- 
lic opposition to the incorporation of the Bish- 
ops is, that it favors.the mischief which is so 
much feared, 7 

Hear the Freeman’s Journal the Catholic or- 
gan of New York, Archbishop Hughes’s organ, 


04 this.subject, and see how it supports our the- 


ory, and justifies the ground we have taken on 
this question: 
« Ly as well>set the r ight on 
r point; and we may, at the 
same time, somewhat astonish those whom .it 
speaks for. It insinuates that the Freeman’s 
Journal was very anxious for the passage of 
Mr. Taber’s bill, and wrought hard to secure 
it. Now the fact is, that, though we felt pleased 
at finding Mr. Taber, Mr. Cooley, and a few 
others, laboring generously to obtain what 
they considered: an instalment of justice and 
equality for Catholics in respect to their eccle- 


siastical property, we did not consider that the 


bill they advocated would be of the slightest 
advantage to Catholics. Farther than this, so 
far as respects the Freeman, it has advocated 
no law respecting Catholic property in the Le- 
gislature of New York, yet, farther, we, per- 
sonally speaking, would regret any change 
in the tenure of Catholic property from what 
exists at the present time, and such have been 
our sentiments and our personal expressions 
constantly, from the first meeting of the ques- 
tion. We have said so, once or twice, in these 
columns, moreover, and our reason has. been 
this: That, for at least fifty years to come, we 
consider it far safer that Church property 
should rest on the personal responsibility and 
in the watchful care of our Bishops personal- 
ly, as citizens, than it would be to trust any 
Legislature we are likely to have within that 
time, either to frame laws for its protection, or 
watch over the manner in which those laws 
would be kept. 

“It is pertectly easy to conceive, at the same 
time, that our Bishops find this responsibility 
exceedingly onerous to them, and that they de- 
sire to be relieved from the very delicate na- 
ture of their consequent obligations. They 
wish to divest themselves of a portion, at least, 
of this unshared ond unlimited power. A 
strange blindness among Protestants has step- 
ped in to prevent them laying aside this un- 
qualified control of Catholic Church property ; 
and, while we cannot admire the motive of the 
opposition to them, we cannot conceal that we 
-are heartily satisfied with its practical result. 
We speak, of course, fur the Freeman’s Journal 
alone. We suppose that most Catholics have 
contented themselves with wishing that just 
such arrangements should be made for Church 
property as their Bishops, in whom their con- 

dence is boundless, may think most advisable. 
But for ourselves, the Register may congratu- 
late itself that its labors have been directed— 
unwittingly—to the furtherance of our indi- 
vidual views.” 

Read this extract carefully, and we think 
you will agree with us, that it is full time to 
hurry up the incorporation laws, and contrive 
some way of making them operative upon the 
Bishops, without waiting for the legislation of 
fifty yoars hence. E. 

Cusa.—lIt is stated, with an air of confidence, 
and with some circumstances to support the 
rumor, that England has proposed to the Goy- 
ernment of Cuba a plan for the immediate sup- 
pression of the slave trade, and the prospective 
abolition of Slavery in that island. The pro- 
posed agreement is that, Ist. England will con- 
sent to the importation of apprentices into 
Cuba, from Africa, for terms of ten years; 2d. 
That a new census of the slaves in Cuba shall 
be taken, under a mixed commission—English 
and Spanish. The object is to follow the vic- 
tims of the slave trade to the estates where 
they are held, and interpose in their behalf. 
The New York Herald says that already 
some recently-smuggled slaves have been liber- 
ated, and one of the planters placed under 
arrest, by the action of the Governor-General, 
in anticipation of this arrangement; 3d. That, 
in fifty years from the acceptance of this propo- 
sition. and treaty based thereon, the slaves in 
the island, and their children, shall be set free. 
England has a treaty with Spain, for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and her motive 
for securing emancipation in Cuba is the very 
natural desire to secure free labor in her West 
India isiands against the competition of slave 
labor in Cuba. The Washington Union de- 
clares that our Government must interfere to 
prevent this dangerous measure. 

If our memory serves us faithfully in all re- 
spects, Mr. Clay, when Secretary of State un- 
der John Quincy Adams, instructed our Am- 
bassador to Spain to urge upon that Govern- 
ment the recognition of Mexican independence, 
and the speedy termination of the civil war in 
Mexico and Colombia, lest the revolutions pro- 
ceeding there should extend to Cuba, free her 
slaves also, aitet the example of those two re- 
volted Provinces, and endanger the slave sys- 
tem of our Southern States by what medical 
people call the sympathy of contiguity. We 
have not the leisure to examine the record just 
now; but it would be a curious commentary 
upon his eloquent advocacy of Mexican inde- 
pendence, if this motive were found to be large- 
ly mixed up with his zeal for republican insti- 
tutions in the revolted Spanish possessions. 

Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Soulé may have 
some instructions to England and Spain in ref- 
erence to this rumored negotiation in the pres- 
ent affairs of Cuba. Fogyism holds that the 
United States are providentially appointed to 
free the world by their silent example, avoiding 
all entangling alliances with foreign Powers ; 
the Monroe doctrine is convenient authority 
for resisting all foreign interference with the 
polity of the nations of this continent and the 
adjacent islands; and, since the annexation of 


‘Texas, it has been the manifest destiny of this 


Republic to extend Slavery from Mason and 
Dixon to the South Pole. How all these arti- 
cles ir creed are to apply in resisting the 
en ion of the slaves in the Spanish do- 


minions, by the action of their own Govern- 
ment in the exercise of its undoubted rights, is 
the problem for Pierce’s Administration to 
solve. Kossuth said, intervention for the sake 
of nor.-intervention ; our poli aid No, to 
the doctrine in Saige ak ay 8, to 
its application in the Western hemisph ; 
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REPENTANCE AND RESTITUTION. 

The High Court f Errors and Appeals of 
the State of issippi, has at lest pronounced 
the repudiated Union Bank honda and 
the ign creditors of the State ng this 
stock are to be paid.aGood for Mis. 
country’s 

With 












good name on ’change in },oné 
“the rest of mankind.” Tie tec 
mality of these bonds, sold in op by 
the acknowledged agent of the State, and pur. 
Ghased by innocently confiding speculators 
turns out to be no informality, or 4 curah), 
one, and the repudiation new looks like a oop. 
fessed raseality, which the resumption or as. 
sumption must cure as well as it can. 
Pennsylvania also once failed to pay her 
debts, but she did not deny them. She owned 
up, and, as. soon as she could, she paid up: ang 
now we are @ll right again, for Mississippi oan 
boast her present position, at least as well as 
the girl did after her illegitimate baby dieg 
“Now I am just as good as ever I was.” 
The National Intelligencer congratulates con, 
servatism upon the event, Cotton has retriey. 
ed its character, and conscience is eatisfied, 
Where is Sydney Smith? He was a rapper 
when the bonds were repudiated. Wil! he not 
rise among the rappers now that the tables are 
turned? or has he no longer any interest ip 
the interest about to be paid? The Intell). 
gencer wishes that the very word repudiation 
may be forgotten. All right in the case jp 
hand, but how hard and tight the integrity of 
hunker honesty appears in ell obligations of 
money debt, in comparicon with those of moral. 
social, and national duty’ Nothing so sacred 
as a bond, signed, sealed, and delivered, wheth- 
er it rests upon any real consideration or not. 
A Catholic priest.once told his coneregation 
that the test question at St. Peter’s counting. 
house to all applicants for admission into the 
celestial regions is—“‘ How do you pay up 
your small dues?” The family Bible of a no- 
torious old miser once fell into our hands, and 
we found the fly-leaves filled with quotations 
of all the texts in the Old Testament which 
denounce curses upon covenant-breakers. He 
had learned that covenant is the legal word 
for a stipulation under seal to pay a debt. He 
gave it no other signification. We never knew 
@ more rigidly honest dealer in money matters, 
or a harder baked curmudgeon in everything 
else. He boasted every day of his life that he 
had never wronged any man out of a cent. 
He won a French crown once on a horse race, 
but he could not consent to use it. He kept it 
for his children to cut their teeth on. Once 
he stole a bag of silver money, and ran a mile 
or two with it, but he returned it; and in 
Glass-meeting he was accustomed to produce 
the fact as the evidence and essence of his 
conversion! for he was accustomed to say 
“Where is the Christian now-a-days that 
would do the like of that?” Perhaps this 
case fits the Mississippi resumption even better 
than that of the girl and the baby. However 
it is to be understood, we jom heartily with 
the Intelligencer, in congratulating Conserva- 
tism upon the revival of American credit. 
Very especially we are pleased to find that the 
new policy of the South includes respect for 
business honesty. Whether it is Conservatism 
or Progress that it signifies, it is a branch of 
that righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
May we grow in grace, not forgetting that there 
are covenant mercies, as well as covenant debts, 
in our contract with the world and posterity. 
E, 


—_——_s— 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


There is now an unusual concentration of 
troops on the Rio Grande, under the command 
of Gen. Persifer F. Smith. Santa Anna, it is 
said, has already 6,000 troops in that region, 
for the purpose of breaking up marauding from 
the Mexican side upon our territory, and to de- 
fend the Mexican territory from American 
marauders, who, for the last two or three years, 
until recently, have been committing shameful 
outrages in that quarter. 

The forces of the United States now there, 
and on their way, nearly equal Gen. Taylor's 
Army of Occupation on the same ground imme- 
diately preceding the Mexican war. The force 
at the arsenal, we learn, has been engaged 
in preparing, and packing for shipment, muni- 
tions of war for the military posts on the Rio 
Grande. When two parties take off their coats 
and brandish their fists, we naturally expect o 
fight will follow. In view of the preparations 
above enumerated, another war with Mexico 
may be looked for; but on what pretext ? Who 
will be the aggressor? Is it the design of our 
Government to re-annex another slice of Mag- 
ican territory ¢ * 


Beprnt, the Nuncio of the Pope, who signed 
the death warrant of Ugo Bassi, one of the Ital- 
ian patriots of 1848, has been travelling to tho 
Northwest. We learn from the Detroit Free 
Press, “that Capt. Bigelow, on his return cruise 
from Chicago, called at Mackinac, and there 
found Archbishop Bedini, the Nuncio of the 
Pope in this country, accompanied by his Sec- 
retary, and Bishop Hughes, of New York. In 
accordance with universal usage, and following 
the requirements of common courtesy, Captain 
Bigelow proffered the Roman Ambassador and 
his suite a passage in his steamer to this city, 
volunteering to show them some points of in- 
terest on the way.” 

Captain Bigelow is the commander of the 
United States steamer Michigan, and is much 
praised by the Free Press for his meritorious 
conduct in giving passage to the Popish Am- 
bassador,in a Government vessel. It becomes 
an interesting question, on what mission was 
Bedini sent to the United States. Was he ¢he 
accredited agent of the Government of Rome 
to the Government of the United States! If 
not, in what sense ean he be called an “ Am 
bassador?” fs he not merely a spiritual envoy 
from the Pope to further the interests of ‘the 
Church of Rome? Why, then, did this spirit 
ual Haynau receive free ae Govern- 
ment vessel from a Government? without 
rebuke from the organ of Hunké¥ism at De- 
troit? Captain Bigelow, in his zeal to pay 
court to the envoy of the Pope, exceeded his 
daty, and instead of receiving encomiums, 
should be censured. Government vessels should 
not be placed at the disposal of the foes of Re- 
publicanism, and least of ali to the clerical in- 
struments of Despotism. : 


Anoruer Fuorrrve Case.—A negro, named 
Geo. McQuerry, alias Walsh, was arrested as & 
fugitive slave, claimed by Henry Miller, of Ky., 
on the 17th inst. at Cincinnati. The negroe 
gathered around the Galt House, where he 
was guarded, but dispersed on learning that he 
would have a fair trial. On the 18th, he was 
brought before Judge McLean, who, after 
hearing the evidence, remanded him to hie 
master. The Judge gave a very elaborate de- 
cision, sustaining the constitutionality of 
Fugitive Slave Law. 


sik tila jate 
Vervict.—The coronér’s jury, upor the 
rained acoident nour Peovidence, desde © 
the collision was caused by the culpable rec 
the conductor of the Uxbridge train. 
managers of the road are also blamed, for °P- 
pointing ‘so ineompetent a man, and not for- 


nishing conductors with suitable time-piece®. 
i| Patnam has been held to bail in the pe 
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The most favorable symptom is’ 
desire for the préservation of 


an extract from my letter in some of his fature 


We assure readers that it is an exceedingly bills. 


Tue Cuo.era broke out at Cumberland, 


on.y an ingenious and powerfully wrought novel, in- 
Md., last week. The number of deaths was 


A fit commentary on the charge of Section- tended to illustrate wnat Selomon saw and experi- 


uti ill be 2? He insisted upon my coming again that 
— = alism by Southern men, and those who sustain Pee °< Fr 





: ° : ies. enced—Southern Slavery, in its various phases. 
~~ ‘ck the grains of wheat out bars - SE OL NR . nm | very evening. I did so, taking my position in : P aoe 
Peper ney ms ae which all the best con- | Uites so many Governments, with necessarily INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATIC MEETINGS. them, against the Independent Democracy, is | one of the private boxes, where I could see ev-| '4- At last accounts the disease was abating We hope it will be universally ate fgg, ee sap ot 
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of the play upon the various classes of persons 
who were crowding it from third tier to pit. 
There | had hoped to remain sufficiently com- 
posed to also study certain of the characters, 
particularly that of St. Clare, which interested 
me deeply in the book, as it does in the drama. 
But { was altogether disappointed of my pur- 

Harrowing agony of soul, alternating 
with tearful joy and irrepressible laughter, over- 
whelmed me almost as before, rendering criti- 
cism impossible. 

Of the effect on the audience, I shall have 
some observations to make in a future letter; 
and I will meanwhile prepare myself therefor, 
by paying my third visit to a New York thea- 


ways such powerful inducements to pervert, 
either at the fountain head or in the channel 
of conveyance to the public, that an ae 
pure stream is rarely to be wet with ; and it is 
often lucky that there is sufficient transparency 
to show that the materials being carried down 
> can veither be entitled to credence now, or 
consideration hereafter. In short, there is an 
endless succession of bubbles that deceive for a 
moment, and burst. History will never speak 
of them. 

in our endeavor to furnish a regular supply 


Alabama, that they will oppose the annexation 
of additional territory to the United States, 
“unless the equal rights of the South (Slavery ?) 
be expressly guarantied by the articles of the 
cession.” Is that national ? * 
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Heat 1n New Yorxk.—The deaths from 
heat in New York, during the past week, have 
been quite numerous. On Tuesday there were 
more than one hundred bodies in the dead- 
house. Some horrible details were disclosed 
in a communication addressed to the board of 
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Freedom. If there are those who can peruse it un- 
moved, we pity them. That it will create as great a 
sensation and be regarded as equally interesting as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is not a question for argament. 
In our opinion it will lead that wonderful work in 
the popular opinion, and in the seuregnte of sales. 
a uffala Express. 
This is one of the most exciting narratives, fall of 
thrilling incidents: artlessly told, with all the may ks 
oftruth. Such a tale is more powerful than any {.c- 
tion which can be conceived and elaborated. ere 
are no depicted scenes in Uncle Tom more tragic, hor- 
rible, and pathetic, than the incidents compassed in 
the twelve years of this man’s life in slavery. 
Cintamani lebrnal. 
He who with an unbiassed mind sits down to the 
perusal of this book, will arise perfectly satisfied ti-at 
American Slavery is a hell of 


Henry county.—A meeting was held at New 
Castle on 6th inst. Isaac Kinley was chosen 
President, and J. E. Saint, Secretary. The fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution was adopted : 

Whereas, We regard the Democratic party 
of this nation as hopelessly corrupt, and lost to 
all sense of right; as fully pledged to nationalize 
Slavery and sectionalize Freedom ; And, where- 
as, we regard the Whig party (what remains 
of it) as equally steeped in iniquity and sold to 
oppression ; therefore, 

solved, That the only hope of this nation 
is in the adoption of the principles of the Free 


tion. On the issue it is dangerous to specu- 
late, when ten days will put us in possession of 
the climax. But it is as difficult to suppose 
‘that the Czar will retract, as it has been to 
‘imagine that he would venture so far. It is 
clear that the time was not so ripe for the at- 
tempt as he presumed; though there were 
many things to induce a contrary belief. His 
recent services to Austria in Hungary—the 
Montenegro collision gnd difference between 
that Power and the Porte—the French coup to 
obtain an advantage at the holy shrines—and, 
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ophy may be as to the poor, forced slave, whose 
very soul, as Legree truly saye, the “ master” 
owns to all intents and purposes, they can see 
that their excuses for continuing in a life of 
sensuality are not as plausible as Cassy’s, how{ 
soever proper to be taken into account in our 
too often harsh judgments upon their life of sin 


the 15th, the number of deaths from fever was 
187; on the 16th, 206; the forty-eight hours 
ending on the morning of the 18th, 410, inclu- 
ding 366 by yellow fever; on the 19th, 242, in- 
cluding 227 from yellow fever. The total for 
theWeek sums up 1,532, of which. 1,361 were 


a war, especially if that war assumed passive, 3 
or defensive, or still continued diplomatic, in- 
stead of active and offensive operations against 
him, from the Black Sea to the Baltic. Persia, 
with Schiraz destroyed, with the loss of 12,000 


lives, and suffering other calamities, might still 


. Twenty copies to one address- - - 
ris, of Tate. One hundred copies to one address - 12 

Any person or club may in this way, by raising 
$12, supply Anti-Slavery reading wig month, for a 
whole year, to one hundred readers. Single subscri- 
bers will not be received. Send for a club, and order 
it to one address. The postage is a trifle—only half 
a cent a number, six cents a year, paid in advance at 


fied by these elements. From the Morning 
Chronicle we should have a yet more decidedly 
partisan adherence to the Cabinet, but eurious- 
ly coupled with fierce hostility towards Russia ; 
and the more curious because it is not supposed 


for twelve years a thing, a chattel personal, classed 
with mules and horses, and treated with less cons iq- 
eration than they, torn from his home and family sod 
the free labor by whieh he earned their bread, ana 
driven to unremitting, unrequited toil in a cotton field, 
under a burning southern sun, by the lash of an inhu- 
man master. Oh,it is horrible! It chills the blood 
to think that'sueh are.— Fred. Douglass’ 


NEW YORK. 
Oswego county.—Delegates from the several 
districts of this county met at Mexico on 10th 
inst., pursuant to notice. The meeting was or- 
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The Howard Association during the last four 
Weeks have ministered to the wants of 3,000 
unfortunates, and they expect soon to have un- 
der their care 1,000 at a cost of $10 each. 
They earnestly appeal to thé citizens of the 
North, and the friends of humanity every- 
where, for aid. 

Business is reported as almost at a stand. It 
was a matter of difficulty to find workmen to 
dig the graves, and 125 bodies were burned for 
want of places of interment. * 

Bae EES 
LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 
A Free Gospel—Ellen ; or, The Chained Moth- 
er—The Methodist Episcopal Church. 
GLENVILLE, Ky., Aug. 9, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

When I first became a contributor to your 

paper, I trembled for the success of an Anti- 


pression, and the brave Caucasians would re- 
cover lost ground. Under all circumstances, 
it isnot strange that peace or war should hang 
on an almost equally poised balance. 
Thestate of affairs in China is also exceed- 
ingly interesting and important at this period. 
The insurgents, professing a mongrel Protest- 
antism, and adopting the ancient Jewish prin- 
ciples in warfare, of cutting off man, woman, 
and child, of the Tartar races who oppose 
them, have got possession of Nankin and 
Amoy, where they protect foreigners, and do 
not molest the Chinese people in the midst of’ 
their massacres of enemies. In the mean 
while America visits Japan, and British India 
invades Burmah. The days when the flowery 
empire could be held as a close corporation, 
are gone forever; and the access of this vast, 
rich, and populous quarter of the earth to the 


P. 8. Editors of newspapers favorable to the fore- 
going will entitle themselves to six copies of the 
monthly, by publishing the Prospectus, and directing 
attention to it. 


CAMPAIGN MEETINGS IN STATE OF OHIO, 


The calls are so urgent for Mr. Lewis, in every 
county of the State, that the Committee feel com- 
pelled to recall some of the appointments, in order to 
comply as far as possible with these calls. We there- 


to the author while in bondage to Southern mast: rs. 
While we concede to the South all the privileges in 
respect to Slavery which are guarantied to them by 
the Constitutioh, we are free to speak of its evils; and 
when particular instances of inhuman treatment of 
slaves come to our notice, we shall remark upon thom 
as we please. It isa well told story, full of interes, 
and may be,said to be the reality of “life among tha 
lowly:”—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
Let it be read by all those good easy souls who 
think Slavery is, on the whole, a good thing. Letit - 
be read by all who think that, although Slavery is 
politically and economically a bad thing, it is not very 
bad for the slaves. Let it be read by all those M. C.s 
and supporters who are always ready to give their 
votes in aid of Slavery and the Slave Trade, with ail 
the kidnapping inseparable from it. Let it be rexudi, 
too, by our Southern friends, who pity, with so much 
Christian megan ag the wretched condition of the 
free negroes at the North, and rejoice at the enviable 
condition of their own slaves.— NV. Y. Independent. 

Published b 

DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, New York. 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Buffalo 

O>> Copies sent by mail (post paid) on receipt cf 
price. Publishers of newspapers, giving the above 
one insertion previous to January, 1854, will be fuy- 


is notoriously most attached in all other re- 
apects. The Morning Post, as the engine of 
the Emperor of France, is all for immediate 
war, with the cordial alliance, offensive and 
defensive, of France and England. The Morn- 
ing Herald also adopts this line, though not 
quite so much asa French instrument as an 
assailant of Ministers, whom it accuses of vacil- 
lation and compromise of the honor and digni- 
ty of the Empire. The Daily News, the mouth- 
piece of the Peace school, is nevertheless violent 
for immediate hostilities: its hate of absolutism 
overpowering its pacific doctrines. The radi- 
cal Advertiser is also for war at all risks; as it 
is likely enough to pull down a few thrones, 
snd lead to a confusion which should leave the 
world for its friends, like Richard UI, “to 
fom bustle in.” 


the National, only to flock to other places of 
mere amusement, where there are no such sol- 
emn lessons for them to learn from reflections 
of their own bitter experiences. 

I cannot pass from the train of thought 
which now calls for an audience, without sug- 
gesting that those whose official and positional 
opportunies to do something for the class of 
fallen ones just referred to, are so culpably ne- 
glected. ought to catch a lesson from the his- ; 
tory of Topsy, in whose career is so forcibly fore assign but one meeting to each county of the fol- 
portrayed the power of a living and active sym- | lowing series, with but two exceptions. 
pathy towards one who formerly thought of], Now,make a grand rally at our single county meet- 
herself as an uncared for, and despised, and | ings, which will occur in the following order : 
hopeless “nothing.” Cadiz, Harrison county, Thursday, August 25. 

I have been betrayed so much farther in my Carrollton, Carroll county, Friday, August 26. 
reflections upon the effect of this drama than|  Stewdenville, Jefferson county, Saturday, August 27. 
I designed, or had room for, that I shall barely | Sa/em, Columbiana county, Monday, August 29. 
be able to state the outline of its history. Itis| Canjicld, Mahoving county, Tuesday, August 30. 
the production of George L. Aiken, a resident Warren, Trambull county, Wednesday, August 31. 


of Boston, I believe, a young man and a young Jefferson, Ashtabula county, Thursday, September 
writer. It was first produced at Troy, New) j,4. 


York, in a museum, of which Mr. Howard, the 


Presidents; O. S. Cook, J. C. Porter, Secreta- 
ries. Resolutions in favor of the Pittsburg 
platform, and against the slave transit bill, 
were adopted. The following candidates for 
county officers were nominated: 

For District Attorney—Sylvanus C. Hunting- 
ton, Pulaski; County Superintendent of the 
Poor—Orson Ames, Mexico; Justices of Ses- 
sions—Benj. N. Hinman, Hannibal; Harvey 
Grey, town of Oswego. 

The following were chosen delegates to the 
State Convention: I. N. Meacham, Sand 
Creek, Eastern district; Anson Loomis, Ful- 
ton, Western district; Alternates—E. B. Rob- 
bins, Sandy Creek, Eastern district; R. H. 
Spencer, Oswego, Western district. 


MAINE. 
Waldo County.—The Independent Democ- 
racy of this county met in Convention on the 
10th inst,, at Brooks. James Blanchard, Pres- 
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Now, we might ask, how far can we irust to 
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There it was performed one hundred times. 
Nest it had a run of thirty-six nights at Alba- 
ny, and already has been played the same 
number of times in this city, where it bids fair 
to absorb the entire season. And here, I will 
make the prediction, that you shall yet have a 
chance to take your turn at weeping over and 
encoring it in Washington, after it shall have 
heen played in the slaveholding city of Balti- 
more. Give it half an hour to strike.the pretty 
“even balance” which it does between South- 
ern despotism and Northern inconsistency, aid- 
ed by interspersings of its inimitable and irre- 
sistible drolleries, and I will agree to take the 
rixk of the malice of the most pro-slavery au- 
dience it could attract there, for the rest of the 
three and a half sultry hours which its thrill- 
ing scenes appear to condense into one. Verily, 
I say unto you, Uncle Tom’s heavenly mission 
is only just begun. 

It is curious to observe how the public mind 


Merely repeating our mention of the mar- 
vellous restoration of the age of gold, an en- 
gine of itself capable of producing wonderful 
changes, may we not ask whether or not we 
have, even in so cursory a manner as our limits 
permit, demonstrated that our lot has fallen dh 
an extraordinary epoch, and one pregnant 
with events to be born within the next fifty 
years, perhaps more astonishing than those 
which have made the first half of the nine- 
teenth century a romance unparalleled in the 
history of the human race. 


dies, provided a free entertainment for the 
Convention, which was heartily partaken of hy 
the guests. The following ticket was nomina- 
ted: 

Senators—Thomas R. Lane, Sylvanus Rob- 
erts, and John Randall ; Commissioner—Rich’d 
Ford; County Treasurer—Wm. O. Poor. 

A resolution was adopted, urging upon the 
friends of the Maine Law to support Dr. Eze- 
kiel Holmes for Governor. * 


PATENTS. 3 

7, C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De- 
fie fonding Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 
aminations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawin s 
and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on all matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He also 
continues ta devote especial attention to argu'ng 
rejected applications before the Commissioner of Pa.- 
tents, in which line of practice he has succeeded in 
procuring a great number of valuable patents. His 
fee for an examination at the Patent Office is five doi- 
lars; for other services the charge will be reasonablo. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
those for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
the past nine years. Aug. 25—cow 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
HE next term of this institution will commence 
October 31, 1853. Another new building, to ac- 

commodate two hundred students, will be ready at 

this time. The rooms are large, and furnished with 
convenient clothes presses. 


TUITION, PER QUARTER, 


Massillon, Stark county, Teusday, September 6. 
Akron, Summit county, Wednesday, September 7. 
Cleveland, Thursday, September 8. 

Elyria, Lorain county, Friday, September 9. 

Medina, Medina county, Saturday, September 10. 

Wooster, Wayne county, Monday, September 12. 

We will announce fio further appointments until 
we confer with Mr. Lewis. We fear that Coshocton, 
Holmes, and Tuscarawas, for the want of time, will 
have to be omitted, unless we can procure other 
speakers to visit them, 

Mr. Chase will meet Mr. Lewis at Portsmouth, and 
continue with him for several days. The names of 
other speakers will be announced in due time. 

Friends, without the most urgent reasons, we can- 
not consent to change these appointments. Canfusion 
is always the result of such changes, 

J. H. COULTER, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 


, mislead, each is liable itself to be misled where 
it must depend for its intelligence ; and. col- 
lectively, only by enjoying large opportunities 
for comparison, and access to the best sources 
for correction ! 

In commencing this correspondence, it may 
se 'e desirable to direct attention to the status quo 
ind aspect of affairs at the outset. As the as- 
trologers of old used to draw a horoscope of 

the whole heavens before they described the 
ielations of the various configurations, and 
thence drew their prophecies of what the stars 
predicted, s0 may we cast a glance over the 

‘ace of the earth, and endeavor to gather out 

ofits extraordinary appearances and complica- 

“ons, at the present moment, some glimpses of 

future probabilities. 


seven churches, organized upon the principle of 
no fellowship with slovehiolding dram-selling, 
secret oath-bound societies, &c. ‘These churches 
are small, but regularly increasing in num- 
bers. Their influence upon the public mind is 
daily extending, and the area of their labors 
widening. Three colporteurs are in the field, 
distributing Anti-Slavery documents, Bibles to 
slaves, and conversing with shwj@holders and 
non-slaveholders upon the sinfulgess of the sys- 
tem of Slavery, their duties to the slave, and 
the Church of Christ. 

I start to-morrow, God willing, to visit the 
churches in Madison and Rockcastle counties. 
Before going, I wish to commend to your read- 
ers the little work recently written by Mrs. 
Mary B. Harlan, entitled, “Ellen; or, The 
Chained Mother.” Mrs Harlan is a native of 
Kentucky, and previous to her marriage was a 
resident in this State; now, she resides in Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Her book is written in an easy, 
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MISSOURI. 


The representation of Missouri, in the next 
Congress, will stand as follows: 

Democrats—Thos, H. Benton, A. W. Lamb, 
John 8. Phelps. 

Whigs—Samuel Caruthers, John J. Lindley, 
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Rev. Evtincton.—Many of our exchanges 
make Ellington a Reverend. We understand 
he does not claim to be a minister of the Gos- 
pel, but does claim to be a member of the 
Church. So we have an example of one heir 
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tence, new atmospheric or terrestfial phe- 
‘omena, which are calculated to produce con- 


Siderable effect upon the condition of vast 


Mrs. Baker narrates such facts as now exist, 
and are liable to exist, in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Many members in the free 


Independent Democratic State Committee. 


in name, we have no doubt. The claimant and Syracuse, July 23, 1853. 


he marshal have already outraged law and 


in the country, and has as extensive a course of in- 
struction. 


There are in attendance now 180 classical students, 


have elected five members of Congress, the 


to rush along qs if unaware of either the terri- 
Democrats four, with the first district in doubt. 


hie need or the actual supply of such an insti- 
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ato disease is an element of some disturb- 


lished hereafter by J. Gordon and W. G. Kep- 
hart, at Albany, Athens’ county, Ohio. The 
Paper has been enlarged and improved, and 


was advised to go home from her “ex 
condition, in a wicked city,” but who was afraid 
to go home till all her roasting ears were sold, 


h college education are such a3 
f the most i 


same church—then a slave to him. True, he to meet the case of 


sold this brother to himself; but he let him go 
free only as the stipulated sum ($400, as stated 





on Thursday, September 15, at ten o’clook, A. M. 
The several towns and cities are requested to send 


t. 
The whole expense for board, washing, fuel, room 
rent, and conti 


‘nee to political economy. The general pros- 
tect of a harvest below the cereal average, and 
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AvaBamMa.—The Montgomery Advertiser has 
returns from 29 counties, and the vote for 
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Was troubled with liver complaint for a long time, 
and, efter trying. many remedies, was Sdrieed to try. 
Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills. She did so, and 
says that with one bax she was effectually cured. 

general irregularity of the 
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A telegraphic despatch from New Orleans 
states that the Picayune is in receipt of inter- 
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It is stated that the 





Pope’ the cirou- 
lation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in in States. 

ae _ Daly papers. ~ 

Fie, Pio Nono !—weakest wight - 







Would you exert your fancied might 










To wreak a second martyrdom ? : 
Indulge your hate of Freedom 
And strike again or Tnéle Tom? 


Fie, coward ot! jurope shame! 
More than you is Mrs. Stowe! 







You may be priest—yea, Pope—by 2ame,. da 


You can’t be Pio! No—nono! 
SANDWICH ISLANDS—ANNEXATION. Jeet 
Mant, Hawatan G es 
Makawao I, TT ey pee f 


wat 
To the Editor bes Soin sa i 
After an absence of some e 
i icable, the Era has latly round is 
a at Makawao. The grief arising | 
the loss of this old friend is greater tha yee 
can easily conceive. Please send in your bills 
regularly, to Lewis Tappan, Esq. so tha I 
may not sustain another 80 serious a ‘loss, ti 
pry Pea I give you notice to the contrary. 
hope, ere long, to make some arran, nt and 
obtain United States stamps, that [ ma poy 
for my papers and pay the postage, and thus 
save my friends the trouble of after my 
newspaper affairs. I mean to do this, let me 
add, unless you annex us before I have time to 
send! Well said: Tam taken all ey 
what [ see in these last ne at 80 
staid a man as the editor of the Evashould talk 
of such a thing as the annexation tothe United 
States of these fair islands, ly surprises 
me; but here we have it in and white, 
ani no mistake. (See Era for January 13th, 
1853.) True, you say, “ Whenever they shall 
ropose such a measure;” and you would 
Foubtless say of us as of Cuba, “and without 
Slavery, not otherwise.” Thank you for this. 
But, my dear sir, allow me to say, that hav- 
ing toiled for the Hawaiians some twenty-five 
years, and expecting to toil on till I die, it is my 
earnest desire, and my prayer to God in behalt 
of this nation, that it may be a free and inde- 
pendent one. I see no reason why it may not 
be so; provided ponies 2 go oe, hoot 
have pledged themselves to protect the islands 
shall Peetu That they will be so, at pres- 
ent, at least, I see no cause to doubt. It is for 
the interest of each to do so. True, the United 
States at present have many more commercial 
interests here than either England or France. 
Those of England are, however, considerable, 
and those of France are increasing. It is my 
hope that these Governments will see the poli- 
ey, not to say duty, of protecting the little 
kingdom of Hawaii in its independence; so that 
it may remain, as it now is, common ground, 
which all may equally occupy, not as owners, 
but as friends and protectors. If I am not 
egregiously mistaken, the highest economy on 
all hands would be promoted by thus leaving 
the Hawaiian nation independent, and by co- 
operating with the native Government in en- 
acting and enforcing laws which would = 
mote the greatest good of all classes. The 
Hawaiians are learning, to say the least, to 
govern themselves; and the chiefs are fully 
enough disposed to call to their aid the intelli. 
gent of other lands ; and I think such men will 
always be looked up to for advice. As things 
now are, the expense of governing the nation 
is the merest tithe of what would be required, 
were the native Government to be superseded 
by a foreign one. Taxes, in that case, would 
be quite another thing than they now are. 
can see no advantage to any party from annex- 
ation, unless I except some fe 
the United States Government wonld he no 
gainer for a long time to come, as it would cos 
no small annual sum to sustain the Govern- 
ment in a country so far from home. Besides, 
I A most fully with the remarks of Senator 
Hale 


— 






on the subject of anmeéxation, which I see 
in the Era of February 3d. ‘It does seem to 
me that it is absurd, and will prove ruinous, to 
seek acquisition, or even to ¢ it if offered, 


in foreign and distant lands. Cultivate what 
you already have, ere you ask, purchase, or 
accept even, another foot of land. No advan- 
tage, then, in my opinion, would accrue to the 
United States from annexation. Who, then, 
would be benefited? A few planters would 
be likely to derive some immediate advantage, 
as duties on sugars, syrups, coffee, &c., would 
be removed, or greatly lessened ; but even this 
class might find the little finger of Uncle Sam 
thicker than the loins of Hamehameha III. 
The talk of an increase of exports, of the mul. 
tiplication of supplies for the markets of the 
Pacific, in consequence of annexation; seems 
strange to my ear. Perhaps I don’t under- 
stand the case; but I reason thus: What 
ground is there to expect an increase of indus- 
try in consequence of annexation? The King 
is ee kind to foreigners ; the Govern- 
ment, too, will favor all industrious men, by 
selling or leasing them all the lands they can 
cultivate—on which they can raise sugar-cane, 
wheat, corn, coffee, beans, potatoes, &c. Lands 
are not taxed at all, and taxes of all kinds are 
exceedingly light. What more indulgence, | 

y; wa kB ankees have, than they find 
fers? And what gain would they realize in 
annexation? Still, most of them will second 


the motion to annex—will be clamorous in’ 


urging it. If such a thing shall take place, 
these foreigners will have ample time to repent 
of their fo :@ for, that the majority of them 
would rue the day when they asked it, I have 


- not the shadow of a doubt. 
Do you inquire how it happens, if lands can 
be purch at a reasonable price, and the 


country is fruitful, and agricultural products 
in demand, that there should be so few ex : 
and oe oA ge xs ps naiene eras BO 
ly supplied ? ready answer I can give 
ag and one which will show that the difficul- 
is not to be found in the character of the 
waiian Government. It is this: Foreigners 
wish to become rich at onee, but they mean to 
ae — without en, Fg ar 
soil. I. are vlseedy 2 you on thi 
subject—told you w at Liane: I will now 
thought a extract from a letter of a man of 


fa 


t and observation, who has lived on the 
i of Oahu some ten years. Under date of 
_ April 16th, he thus wrote me: 


“ Blank told me, , that he regret- 
ted that he had gt hey and that he 
every foot of it for what he gave. | 

epoke rather ongly ; but he and 

ave been tly di inted in 

tion ?P are not 

, d, situated as 

Americans— 









3| patriotzsm there is in a that makes catch- 
| ing runaway slaves g sine qua non to its exist- 





Sla tion to the 
sizousok being a little more definite in speaking 
of the that the demon of Slavery ma: 







st gain footing on the soil of Hawaii, and pol- 
ate with its hateful breath all that is fair and 
lovely on these charming islands, especially 
hould the doctrine of annexation prevail. 
- From what I have already said of the aver- 
ion to farming, felt by so many at the islands, 
forei as well as natives, you will not be 
ised-to learn that there are few or no 
farms of 100, 150, or 200 acres, cultivated by 
foreigners year after year, sown to wheat, oats, 
barley, planted with corn, beans, and po- 
tatoes, or filled with garden vegetables. Only 
one or two farms even approximating to this 
can be found on Mani; and no other island of 
the group has a greater number, as | can hear. 
There are several sugar plantations on the 
islands of Mani and Teas and some small 
ones, I believe, on Hawaii. Some of these de- 
mand 40 or 50 laborers, and one on Kanai, | 
believe, has 100 in its employ. So you will see, 
at a glance, that men are in demand to work 
the sugar plantations. Coffee plantations there 
are on Hawaii and on Kanai, and these also 
need and must have workmen. But where 
shall they be found? How shall they be ob- 
tained? [tis not easy to obtain Hawaiians. 
Many of these have purchased lands, and these 
they find it more profitable to cultivate than to 
work for such wages as planters can find it 
convenient to pay. Some two years ago, the 
experiment of employing coolies was begun ; 
and for a short time planters seemed to think 
their troubles were about to end ; but they find 
themselves mistaken ; coolies do not do well. 
They have made their employers a great deal 
of trouble. They are an unhappy race of men, 
are passionate and revengeful, and regardless 
of life. In some cases they have been treated 
with cruelty, and several of them have com- 
mitted suicide. On the whole, the employment 
of these coolies has proved a decided failure. 
Of course, planters will have to fall back upon 
native Hawaiians for the present. They will 
bave to employ them, so far as they can suc- 
ceed in finding them, until they can obtain 
some other race to till the soil and gather in 
the productions of the field. And to what race 
shall they look, for the right sort of men? 
They have heard of one race and another—of 
Belgians and Germans and Danes—but they 
are not quite satisfied with the idea of employ- 
ing any of these; and, if I can judge from the 
hints given by some of the planters and would- 
be-planters, they dislike, or—in the words of 
the fair slaveholder in the story of Mark Suth- 
erland—they cannot “brook the service of any 
who can defy or abandon their service at their 
pleasure ;” in other words, they dislike free la- 
borers. I rejoice to believe that a few foreign- 
ers and one planter on Mani would deprecate 
Slavery as they would the plague, or as they 
would the introduction of wild beasts and ser- 
pents into these fair islands; but to the majori- 
ty, the thought of relief from the perplexity of 
hiring and paying and pa ed free 
men, by the introduction of Slavery, would be 
a delightful one—full of hope for the genera- 
tions to come on the shores of Hawaii. An- 
nexation would be the entering wedge to Sla- 
very among us, I have not a doubt. It would 
be ruinous to the people. It would strike at 
the root of their happiness. It would wither the 
arm of enterprise, which, though still feeble 
compared with the giant arm with you, is 
nevertheless becoming stronger and stronger. 
It would dig the grave of the nation, and de- 
stroy the Hawaiian race, root and branch, and 
do this in an incredibly short space of time. 
Such being my honest belief, you will not be 
surprised to know that I daily pray, and shall 
continue to pray, “ from all annexations of the 
Hawaiian with foreign nations, good Lord de- 
liver us.” Yours, in the cause of justice, 
J. S. Green. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





ULyssEs Centre, August 1, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Enclosed is twelve dollars, for which you will 
please send me one hundred copies of Facts for 
the People. The Free Democracy are greatly 
encouraged in this vicinity. We have constant 
accessions from the ranks of both the old par- 
ties. At the last Presidential election there 
were three of the most populous townships in 
this county that gave majorities for Hale and 
Julian, over both the old parties combined. 
That will do to commence with. Just keep a 
look out for little Potter, for she has been the 
first county in Pennsylvania to outlaw the Li- 
quor Traffic; and I think there is hope of a 
people that have stamina enough to do that in 
a State as badly party ridden as Pennsylvania. 
The money enclosed is the amount of a sub- 
scription taken at a primary meeting of the 
voters of this town, held for the purpose of or- 
ganizing permanently. If we have out-num- 

ered both the old parties without any concert 
of action, may we not hope to do a little better 
with a thorough preparation for future con- 
flicts ? O. A. Lewis, 


WILMOT’S DISTRICT. 
TERRYTOWN, Braprorp Co,, Penn. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The om cause is onward in this district, 
(the Wilmot district,) notwithstanding the or- 
gan of the Free Soil Democracy here is con- 
stantly echoing the praises of the General Ad- 
ministration. It is but an echo, however, for 
Mr. Wilmot and the talented editor of the Brad- 
ford Reporter, the organ referred to, hate the 
pro-slavery features of Gen. Pierce’s Adminis- 
tration with almost a perfect hatred. They 
still proclaim themselves the fast friends of 
“Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Men, Freedom 
for all Territories and all new States.’ To 
reconcile such professions with their support of 


the evil-torn Com ises and Fugitive Bill of 
abominations, is their task, not mine. 
The Reporter, of the 23d inst., feels very hap- 





py to say that the dangers to which the Demo- 
cratic party has been exposed, and which at 
one time threatened its dissolution, “are avert- 
ed, and may be avoided;” ay, here’s the rub, 
“ may be “avoided IF patriotism and liberality 
control its counsels and guide its action.” 

Now, I should just like to know how much 


and how much /iberality there is in giv- 
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indignant; 
the | are getting off co tis i 
| held to be in derogation of bo aw an 
Lay gotten gp svsomagei 3 
paper is now to 


| ent, ot aces, to floor the 


r, Jad and General Pierce’s 
Administration. Isn’t that rich? The Free- 
Soilers adopted the vaio, elected General 
Pierce, sing # serene to the Administration, sla- 
very, and all—declare the slavery agitation at 
an end—and yet they have not pleased their 
masters. The fight is to be renewed. The work 
must all be done over again. us it ever is 
with slavery. Its claims are supreme—it is 
rule or ruin. The former it has always done; 
the latter is coming on as fast as time moves 
onward. gait G. F. H. 


From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
OFFICIAL ACTS OF SENATOR CHASE.—NO, 3. 


Having referred to these measures in which 

Mr. Chase has exerted himself for the immedi- 

ate interests of his constituents, we will now 

refer to some in which they were interested in 

common with the citizens of all the States in 

the Union, and especially those of the Western 

States. And, first, we will speak of the im- 

provement of harbors and rivers. In his views 

of the powers of the General Government, Mr. 

Chase is a strict constructionist ; but, in looking 

into the Constitution of the United States, he 

finds the power to regulate commerce with 

foreign nations, and among the several States, 

conferred upon Congress. This power neces- 

sarily includes that of making safe harbors and 

improving the navigation of rivers, and such 

has been the construction put upon this clause 

from the early history of the Government. The 

only difficulty has been that politicians living 

on the borders of salt water have been unable 

comprehend that there could be such a thing 

as commerce carried on upon fresh water ; they, 

therefore, have denied the power of Congress 

to improve fresh water harbors and rivers. 

Western men, acquainted with the vast com- 

merce upon our lakes and rivers, are unable to 

appreciate this distinction. They do not find the 

words, fresh water or salt water, in the Consti- 

tution. Mr. Chase’s mind is not of the narrow 

cast, to be swayed ‘by any such frivolous dis- 

tinctions. He believes Congress has the same 

power to improve the harbors and rivers of the 

West, that it has those of the Atlantic slope; 

and he believes it the duty of Congress to make 

liberal appropriations for this purpose. With 

these views he has steadily, ably, and persever- 

ingly advocated every bill making suitable ap- 

propriations for harbor and river improvements. 

Early in his Senatorial career, such a bill, spe- 

cially reported for this purpose, after a protract- 

ed and factious opposition, was postponed to a 

certain hour. It was near the close of the ses- 

sion, and Mr. Chase knew it could never be 

taken up again. Being ready for this emer- 

gency, by having carefully prepared a bill 

avoiding the constitutional objections of some 

Senators, but retaining every important amend- 

ment, he offered it as an amendment to the 

Civil and Diplomatic bill. The amendment 

was defeated, and it is remarkable that many 

professedly warm friends of the measure voted 

against it. The remarks made by Mr. Chase 

on this occasion were clear and impressive. He 

struggled manfully against the foes of these 

appropriations, and those friends, who, for some 

reason difficult to be understood, desired to find 

an excuse for voting against them at this time. 

Mr. Clay had retired, but on coming in, in the 

morning, he expressed his approbation of what 

Mr. Chase had done, and said that he had in- 

tended to do the same thing had he been able 

to remain. 

One of the most important questions contin- 

ually arising in Congress, is how to dispose of 

the public lands. In times past, speculators 

innumerable have been enriched by them at 

the expense of the laboring classes, and to the 

great detriment of the country. Few calami- 

ties can befall a neighborhood more serious 

than to have the wild land “taken up” by men 

living abroad, who never intend to cultivate it, 

and hold it merely for the purpose of obtaining 

the increased price at which it will sell when 

the roads are constructed and school houses 

built, orchards grown, and large improvements 

made on adjoining farms by the poor laborers 
who live upon them. None can appreciate the 

disadvantages from this foreign ownership of 
uncultivated lands, but those who have lived 
in & new country, and learned them by expe- 

rience. The nation, too, is a great sufferer, for 

the lands thus held, yield nothing to add to its 
wealth, when, were they in the hands of actual 

settlers, they would produce their annual crops, 

and swell the national wealth to the amount of 
their value. The General Government.no long- 
er needs the income of these lands for revenue, 
and there has long been spreading a disposition 
to give them away. On the one hand are those 
who desire to bestow them, free of cost, in lim- 
ited quantities, to actual settlers. These are 
the friends of what is called the Homestead 
bill. On the other hand, are those who adyo- 
cate the giving them away in large quantities 
to States and corporations, for the purpose of 
building railroads and other internal improve- 
ments. In one case, the lands actually given 
to @ company are estimated by the company 
itself sufficient to build four hundred miles of 
road, and leave between six and seven millions 
of dollars surplus. In this case the National 
Government has built four hundred miles of 
railroad, and given it, together with six or sev- 
en millions of dollars, to a few rich capitalists, 
many of whom roll in wealth and luxury, and 
others are foreigners. Nay, it is worse than it 
would be if the Government had done this; for 
then the money would come out of the general 
revenue, but now the poor laborers who buy 
this land have to pay for it an increased price, 
over and above the Government price, sufficient 
to build this road. Any one can see the injus- 
tice of thus disposing of these lands, and that 
thus managed they will * hen & mere corrup- 
tion fund. Members of Congress are not infal- 
lible. There is danger of their being bought 
by these companies. They could well afford to 
pay thousands of dollars for votes for these ap- 
propriations. This could be managed by sell. 
ing them, or their friends, stock in the roads 
at low prices, or parts of the lands thus grant- 


for the Compromise measures were obtained 
by means of the enormous grant above referred 
to. Weare happy to see that Mr. Chase has 
set his face as a flint against all such appro- 
priations. He is a firm and unwavering friend 
of the Homestead bill. On this subject, he de- 


proper measure to secure land to the landless, 
and an inviolable home for every family.” 
pursuance of this declaration, 


ling fund to corrupt their 





ed. It is more than suspected, that many votes 


clared in the Senate, “that he should always 
be ready to contribute his humble aid to every 


In 
e has at all 
times labored to secure by Congress the adop- 
tion of such a measure. Especially at the last 
session, he urged the Senate again and again 
to take up and pass the Homestead bill, but a 
few enemies and false friends prevented its be- 
ing done. And it never will be done until those 
interested in having an inviolable home for 
themselves and their children, and are opposed 
to giving away their own lands to rich corpor- 
ations, and to these lands being used as a gamb- 
tatives in 
Congress, arouse themselves, and call these 
Representatives to a strict account for their 
pop acs this matter. And what the people 
do, d be done quickly, before the best of 
these lands fall into the clutches of these cor- 


rations, official blers, and speculators See ee ie Congres intend to exercise an 

P-Wo wil mention one said and of great | thet eT bellore tun edhe wee ak 
ing the public and of eir eve there is not a wi 
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expenditures of money by the 
ment. “He thinks is measure 


to appropriations for building the road, 
pa should He made, the ad 

of each, be la 
act intelligently in 'y 
after every measure b its last 
session had failed,.and the country supposed 
that nothing would be done in the matter until 
the assembling of a mew Congress, Mr. Chase 
embraced the opportunity, when the Army bill 
was before the Senate; at the very heat of the 


matter, — 









session, when all hopes of anything oman 
had been given over, to offer.an amendment 
ion of different routes 


proves for the explo ‘of d 
or the road; and, through his influence, and 
in spite of all the opposition from sectional in- 
terests and hopes of private speculations, the 
amendment was carried, and the results will 
be laid before the next Congress, when it will 
be prepared to select the best route, and ado 
suitable measures for prosecuting this great 
work. This timely act eigen the reputa- 
tion of its author as@ skillful; watchful, and ju- 
dicious legislator, everywhere; and has, espe- 
cially as it onght.to have done, given him a de- 
sirable position im the great W est. 
We cannot conclude what we have said up- 
on this subject without remarking that the 
State ought to rejoice, that the initiatory steps 
in this great measure were taken by one of her 
own Senators. Her situation between the lakes 
and the Ohio river, render it almost certain 
that the immense travel and freight to be trans- 
ported upon this road must pass through her 
midst. There is not a railroad in the State but 
will be benefited by it, not a city to which it 
will not give a new impulse, not a farm to 
which it will not add additional value. No 
State is more entitled to take the lead in this 
great work than Ohio, and it is fortunate it had 
a member in the Senate who appreciated its 
position and what was due to it, and possessed 
of sufficient ability and influence to occupy that 
position, and successfully lead off in this the 
greatest and most important of all the meas- 
ures on which the Government is now called 
upon to act. 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM; 


oR, 
UTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
OF SLAVERY. 
Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con- 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, §c. 


MANUAL OF 


BY DANIEL R, GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


ANNALS OF CONGRESS. 
Tuurspay, Frsrvary 11, 1790—Continued. 
Mr. Lawrence. The gentleman from South 
Carolina says the petitioners are of a society 
not known in the laws or Constitution. Sir, in 
all our acts, as well as in the Constitution, we 
have noticed this society; or, why is it that we 
admit them to affirm, in cases where others are 
called upon to swear? If we pay this atten- 
tion to them, in one instance, what —- 
son is there for contemning them in another ? 
I think the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Stone] carries his apprehensions too far, when 
he fears that-megro property will fall in value 
by the suppression of the slave trade ; not that 
I suppose it immediately in the power of Con- 
gress to abolish a traffic which is a disgrace to 
human nature; but it appears to me, that if 
the importation was crushed, the value of a 
slave would be increased, instead of diminished. 
However, considerations of this kind have noth- 
ing to do with the present question. Gentle- 
men may acquiesce in the commitment of the 
memorial, without pledging themselves to sup- 
port its object. 
Mr. Jackson. I differ much in opinion with 
the gentleman last up. [ apprehend, if, through 
the interference of the General Government, 
the slave trade was abolished, it would evince 
to the people a disposition towards a total 
emancipation, and they would hold their prop- 
erty in jeopardy. Any extraordinary attention 
of Congress to this petition may have, in some 
degree, a similar effect. I would beg to ask 
those, then, who are desirous of freeing the 
negroes, if they have funds sufficient to pay 
for them? If they have, they may come for- 
ward on that business with some propriety ; 
but if they have not, they should keep them- 
selves quiet, and not interfere with a business 
in which they are not interested. They may 
as well come forward and solicit Congress to 
interdict #1e’West India trade, because it is 
injurious to the morals of mankind. From 
thence we import rum, which has a debasing 
influence upon the consumer. Bat, sir, is the 
whole morality of the United States confined to 
the Quakers? Are they the only people whose 
feelings are to be consulted on this occasion ? 
Is it to them we owe our present happiness ? 
Was it they who formed the Constitution? Did 
they, by their arms or contributions, establish 
our independence? I believe they were gener- 
ally opposed to that measure. Why, then, on 
their application, should we injure men who, 
at the risk of their lives and fortunes, secured 
to the community their liberty and property ? 
If Congress pay any uncommon degree of at- 
tention to their petition, it will furnish just 
ground of alarm to the Southern States. But 
why do these men set themselves up in such-a 
particular manner against Slavery? Do they 
understand the rights of mankind, and the dis- 
position of Providence, better than others? If 
they were to ccnsult that book which claims 
our regard, they would find that Slavery is not 
only allowed, but commended. Their Saviour, 
who possessed more benevolence and commise- 
ration than they pretend to, has allowed of it; 
-and if they.fually examine the subject, they will 
find that Slavery has been no novel doctrine 
since the days of Cain; but be these things as 
they may, I hope the House will order the pe- 
tition to lie on the table, in order to prevent an 
alarm to our Southern brethren. 
Mr. Sedgwick. If it was a serious question 
whether the memorial should be committed or 
not, I would not urge it at this time ;_ but that 
cannot be a question for & moment, if we con- 
sider our relative situation with the people. A 
number of men, who are certainly very respect- 
able, and of whom, as @ society, it may be said 
with trath that they conform their moral con- 
duct to their —- tenets, as much as any 
people in the whole community, come forward 
and tell youthat you may effect two objects b 
the exercise of a constitutional authority whic. 
will give great satisfaction. On the one hand, 
you may acquire revenue ; and, on the other, 
restrain a ice productive of t evil. 


Now, setting aside the religious motives which 
influence application, h:ve they not a 


right, as citizens, to give their opinion of public 
measures ? For my part, inde met apbeptinal 
that any State, or any considerable number of 
individuals in any State, will be seriously 
alarmed at the commitment of the petition, 
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aie tment, but it comes from citi- 
zens of the United States who are equally con- 






country with others. cel 
Pn for es apprebe a 
to il in gentlemen’s minds. If the peti- 
tioners were ee miatomnd as to su that 
Congress could be guilty of a violation of the 
Constitution, yet I trust we know our duty bet- 
ter than to be led astray by an application 
from any man, or set of men, whatever. 1 do 
not consider the merits of the main question to 
be before us; it will be time enough to give 
our opinions upon that when the committee 
have reported. If it is-in our power, by rec- 


of its policy ; but how far the itution will 
authorize us to attempt to depress it, will be a 
question well worthy of our consideration. 
Mr. Sherman observed, that the petitioners 
from New York stated that they had applied 
to the Legislature of that State to prohibit cer- 
tain practices which they conee to be im- 
proper, and which tended to injure the well- 
being of the community ; that the Legislature 
had considered the application, but had applied 
no remedy, because they supposed that power 
was exclusively vested in the General Govern- 
ment under the Constitution of the United 
States; it would, therefore, be proper te com- 
mit that petition, in order to ascertain what 
are the powers of the General Government in 
the case. i 
Mr. Gerry thought gentlemen were out of 
order in entering upon the merits of the main 
question at this time, when they were consid- 
ering the expediency of committing the peti- 
tion. He should, therefore, not follow them 
further in that track than barely to observe 
that it was the right of the citizens to appl 
for redress, in every case in which they consid- 
ered themselves aggrieved ; and it was the du 
of Congress to afford redress, as far as in their 
pose. That their Southern brethren had been 
etrayed into the slave trade by the first set- 
tlers, was to be lamented; they were not to be 
reflected on, for not viewing this subject in a 
different light—the prejudice of education is |» 
eradicated with difficulty ; but he thought noth- 
ing would excuse the General Government for 
not exerting itself to prevent, as far as they 
constitutionally could, the evils resulting from 
such enormities as were alluded to by the peti- 
tioners ; and the same considerations induced 
him highly to commend the part the Society of 
Friends had taken; it was the cause of hnu- 
manity they had interested themselves in, and 
he wished, with them, to see measures pursued 
by every nation to wipe off the indelible stain 
which the slave trade had brought upon all 
who were concerned in it. 
Mr. Madison thought the question before 
the committee was no otherwise important than 
as gentlemen made it so by their serious oppo- 
sition. Had they permitted the commitment 
of the memorial as a matter of course, no notice 
would have been taken of it out of doors; it 
could never have been blown up into a decision 
of the question respecting the discouragement 
of the African slave trade, nor alarm the own- 
ers with an apprehension that the General 
Government were about to abolish Slavery in 
all the States. Such things are not contem- 
plated by any gentleman; but they excite 
alarm by their extended objections to commit- 
ting the memorials. Gentlemen may vote for 
the commitment of the petition, without any 
intention of supporting the prayer of it. 
Mr. White would not have seconded the 
motion, if he had thought it would have 
brought on a lengthy debate. He conceived 
that a business of this kind ought to be decided 
without much discussion; it had constantly 
been the practice of the House, and he did not 
suppose there was any reason for a deviation. 
Mr. Page said, if the memorial had been 
presented by any individual, instead of the re- 
spectable body from whom it emanated, he 
should have voted in favor of a commitment, 
because it was the duty of the Legislature to 
attend to subjects brought before them by their 
constituents. If, upon inquiry, it was discover- 
ed to be improper to comply with the prayer of 
the petitioners, he would say so, and they 
would be satisfied. 
Mr. Stone thought the business ought to be 
left to take its usual course. By the rules of 
the House, it was expressly declared that peti- 
tions, memorials, and other papers, addressed 
to the House, should not be debated or decided 
on the day they were first read. 
Mr. Baldwin felt at a loss to account why 
precipitation was used on this occasion, contra- 
ry to the customary usage of the House. He 
had not heard a single reason advanced in fa- 
vor of it. To be sure, it was said the petition- 
ers are & respectable body of men ; he did not 
deny it; but certainly gentlemen did not sup- 
pose they were paying respect to them or to 
the House, when they urged such a hasty pro- 
cedure. It was contrary to his idea of respect, 
and the idea the House had always expressed, 
when they had important subjects under con- 
sideration ; and therefore he should be against 
the motion. He was afraid that there was 
really a little volunteering in this business, as 
it had been termed by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Hnntington considered the petitioners as 
much disinterested as any persons in the Uni- 
ted States ; he was persuaded they had an aver- 
sion to Slavery, yet they were not singular in 
this; others had the same; and he hoped, when 
Congress took up the subject, they would go as 
far as possible to prohibit the evil complained 
of. But he thought that would be better done 
by considering it in the light of revenue; when 
the Committee of the Whole on questions of 
finance might properly take the subject into 
consideration, without giving any ground for 
alarm. 

Mr. Tucker. I have no doubt on my mind 
respecting what ought to be done’on this occa- 
sion. So far from committing the memorial, 
we ought to dismiss it without further notice. 
What is the purport of the memorial? It is 
plainly this—to reprobate a particular kind of 
commerce, in a moral point of view, and to re- 
quest the inpociticn of Congress to effect its 
abrogation. But Congress has no authority, 
under the Constitution, to do more than lay a 
pee 3 of ten dollars upon each person imported ; 
and this is @ political consideration, not .rising 
from either religion or morality, and is the 
only principle upon which we can d to 
take it up. But what effect do these men sup- 

will arise from their exertions? Will a 

uty of ten dollars diminish the importation ? 
Will the treatment be better than usual? | 
apprehend not ; nay, it may be worse, because 
an interference with the subject may excite a 
t degree of restlessness in the minds of 
ose it is intended to serve, and that may be 
a cause for the masters to use more rigor to- 
wards them than they would exert ; 
so that these men seem to overshoot their ob- 
ject. But if they will endeavor to the 
abolition of the slave trade, let prefer 
weed pee to the ry i os who 
one have the power of forbidding the import- 
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"MANUEL PEREIRA; 


wa ‘WIth * * 
Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, 8. 0., by F.C. a taws. 


HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 small _ Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. ¢ usual discount to the 
; solicited. yg sent by mail, pre- 
e under 3,000 miles, for 6: cents. 
above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
( the im mment, in 1852. 
of. the British prig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8S. C. 
The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of mene 17: 
. “The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded 195 that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life- 
like picture of Pereira, thé vessel in which be sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, 8. C.; to- 
gether with the og hg amar of Pereira, several sea- 
men belonging to New England States, and two 
French seamen ; ‘the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi- 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that cal] 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the a [airs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropis..” 













prices, from 
Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston, Mass., 
Servius J. Bares, 48 Beekman st., New York, 
Wiuus P. Hazarp, Philadelphia, 
And from the publishers, 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


\ ESOTEKIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
4 Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac- 
tions and Perversions, True and False Physical and 
Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 
Men and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
The best book ever written upon the subjects on 
which it treats.— Walworth Co. Reporter. 

I it as the best work of the kind extant.— 
Dr, , of Troy. 


I look upon it, after a earefal perusal, as the most 
wonderful book ever written. It marks a new era in 
= and social life—Dr. Stephens, of Forest 


wy. 
Traly an inspired work. I know of no book in the 
world like it, or comparable with it—Dr. Farrar, of 
Portland. 
I hesitate not to pronounce it a most noble work. 
It will be a great blessing to humanity. — Prof. Allen, 
of Antioch College. 
Not only the best book on the subjects on which it 
treats, but the only true and satisfactory one ever 
written.— Alonzo Lewis. 
I recommend this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela- 
tion to God and each other, and more practical rules 
for the enjoyment of health and recovery from dis- 
ease, than any other work that I have ever read.— 
Mary 8. Gove Nichols. 
One vol. 18mo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in fiexi- 
ble muslin, gilt, $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 
0 


rk, or sent by mail, post paid, at the above prices, 
by addressing T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 
June 23—3m Port Chester, N. Y. 
THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL, IX. 
For Children and Sabbath Schools. 
BY UNCLE LUCIUS, 
A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, which aims to interest 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to the minds of chil- 
dren, in these times of strife for the supremacy of 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single copies, five copies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, free 
of on will be sent to any person. 
LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
June 23. 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N.Y 














STAMMERING CUR ED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
OCTOR COMSTOCK’S VOCAL GYMNASIUM, 
Philadelphia, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for more than twenty years, is designed for the 
Promotion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and 
the Correction of Lisping and other Defective Articu- 
lation, as well as for - rovement in Elocution. 
Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


PHONETIC WORKS. 
Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Pho- 
netic Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has 
been given to the world, because it is the only alpha- 
bet that has a distinct letter for every articulate sound, 
and signs for accent, inflection, and intonation. Dr. 
C. has published, in this alphabet, his System of Elo- 
cution, $1; the New Testament, $1.25; the first book 
of Pope’s Homer’ s Iliad, with copious notes, 50 cents ; 


works. Aug. 12 





NOTICE. 

|B rk R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, offers his services to the Public as an 

Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claims 

upon the Federal Government. July 7. 





S, M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, ARE 
the agents for the National Era, and are autnor- 
ized to receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
us at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 
payments. Their offices are at New York, 122 Nas- 
sau street; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 
HE above Establishment still continues in success~ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa- 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
rtion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
is enlarged experience and gn ag for treat- 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
cess and RAPIDITY of cure believed to be ee by 
none. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 
April 21—24t Proprietor. 
EVERYBODY INTERESTED. 
Aa the unsold Territory belonging to the United 
States of America, under the patent granted to, 
J.N. McAbee, of Canton, Ohio, for an improvement in 
ploughs, has passed to the ownership of E. C. Patter- 
son, of the same place. The device is simple, not in- 
creasing the cost, and can be applied to either cast or 
wrought ploughs. Rights to manufacture this popu- 
lar plough, by townships, counties, or States, can yet 
be had. Those who have hitherto been correspond- 
ing with McAbee & Son are requested to address, 
henceforth, KE. C. PATTERSON, 
Aug. 11— Canton, Stark co., Ohio. 


MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 


qt Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock ‘in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
the country. 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, will be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 


three cent Post Office stamp. 
)&: R BARBOUR & CO., 
July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 
Bp erties. in the beautiful and thriving village of 
Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauque lake, u- 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
épen for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund- 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal nee 
rency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis- 
ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre- 
sents itself to view. 
Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting as 
a mirror the royal hills that rise on either side; and 
the roar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake leaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
up a continualanthem. Here the disciples of Walton 
ean ply the rod and line. to their hearts’ content, in 
taking the fine specimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms the waters of lake and stream; and the nu- 
merous groves and ravines in the vicinity afford a de- 
lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
in her-wildest moods. 
This establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and planned, in every particular, according to 
the most approved model, by the proprietor, General 


Allen. 

The medical department will be under the imme- 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M, D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Potter. Dr. Potter has had much experience in the 
treatment vet yn “Ean having mrewties ap ape! 
six years, an ic system during the last 
three years, with by 2s ly 

Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man of 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will take 
t) of the business department of the Cure. There 
will no pains = to render this establishment 

. y the of the invalid, and to assist 

er speedy recuperation. 
co! from the East or West will take 
plank-road and omni- 
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HALLETT, DAVIS, & ©0.°S AOLIAN AND Ley 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES, 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8, Berry & Co, 

297 ed Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Goul & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 


EING determined to offer the pubti¢uth 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, 

sates with the above-named Boste 

ors, to constantiy on han , 

New York and Philadelphis _ in 

stock of New York and Philadel; 

and well-selected assortment of their ¢ 


anos. #€ 
Messrs, Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos f 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, und ;., 
the goa 1 of time they would stand in ty + 
could not be excelled. They have recently inn” 
duced the ‘‘grand patent suspension bridge.’ Wise 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Gree 
Piano. Their Molian, having the latest anq ae 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any oth om 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor 4 
their Molian Piano Forte, combining all the Shook 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano anf 


lor organ. 
Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is oy 9 
nessary to end that by a series of experiments he. 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly suco, i. 
ed in making an instrument for smal] rooms fully 
equal to the square piano. sed 
All of the above instrume ats warranted in the f,)) 
est manner. The prices, at either of our ware a 
the same as at the manufactories in Borton. We a 
select instruments with or without the Zolian. nj 
forward them to any part of the United States. pow 
if tay do not prove satisfactory, they may be rs 
turned at our expense, and the purchase money yi) 
be ote. a 

e are engaged largely in publishing Music o, 
Musical Works of every description, at both Nat 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased ths 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia 
and having all the Boston publications, we are re 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 
We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 
T.S. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, N. York 
J. EK. GOULD & ©0., successors to A. Fiot 

March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


AZOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
GILBERT & Co.’s NEW YORK WAREROOM: 
° No. 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony street, and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, where the |ar 
gest assortment of Pianos, with and without the cele 
brated Impreved Molian, may be found—all of which 
have the metallic frame, and are warranted to stand 
any climate, and give entire satisfaction, and wil] be 
sold at great bargains. By an experience of eight 
years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
olian has beén brought to a perfection attained by 
no other. Nearly two thousand Molians have been 
applied, and the demand is rapidly increasing. Ei 
gant Boudoir or Cottage Pianos, convenient for small 
rooms. T. Gilbert & Co.’s Pianos are admitted to be 
superior to all others, owing to their firmness and long 
standing in tune. Prices same as at the manufactory. 
Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. KE. M. Wade's 
and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and Instruc 

tion Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent 

f0>~ Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment 
of second-hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany 
eases, varying: in prices from $30 to $150. Second. 
hand olian Pianos, from $200 to $275. Grand Pj 
anos, from $300 to $700. Prince & Co.’s Melodeons 
from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. : 
from $10 to $75, &., &. 


Guitars, 
Sep. 16--ly 





STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL, 
| ype OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, f/! 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candies are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra 
sil, the Hast and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! and Star 
March 24. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND PER CENT, 
ADE IN SELLING AND SAVED IN MAKING 
an excellent Ink, indellidle both on paper and 
cloth, flowing beautifully from the pen, and costing 
but five cents a gallon! Complete instructions how 
to make it can be obtained by addressing, post paid 

with one dollar in brown envelope, : 

M. J. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind 
OS” Indellible Ink sells at two and three shilling: 

a very small phial. Think of it. Aug. ll 


Candle Manufacturer. Cincinnati, ( 








FIVE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 
\ A | ANTED, in every county of the United States 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 
day profit. 
OS~ The books published by us are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. 
For further particulars, address, postage paid, 
LEARY & GETZ, 138 North Second st., 
Aug. 11— Philadelphia 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AGENCY. 
HE subscriber devotes his attention to the prose 
cution of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, or 
transmission ef funds, in America or to any portion 
of Europe. JOS. C. G@. KENNEDY, late of 
June 16—3m Census Office, Washington 








8. 8S. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City 
RACTICES in the Courts of the District of C: 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gor 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With 
esr, & Co. June 30—tf 


AVEKY’S SEWING MACHINES. 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852 
HiS machine is acknowledged by all who have ased !! 
to be superior to that of any other sewing machin evs! 
invented, for its simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness. it weighs about 
% pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It will work 
aeatly, with the smallest thread, the finest muslin, cam: 
bric, or silk, av well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, ani 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that a child of te 
years of age c n understand and work it rapidly, withou! 
any danger ofit getting out of order, and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in every 
spect than it ean be done by hand. The stitches are inte 
pendent of each other—so much so, that if every othet 
stitch is cut, the seam still holds good and strong. It is 
anlike and much better than any other sewing machine evel 
invented. This machine ia peculiarly adapted to fami) 
ase, as it wil! do all kinds of sewing, and, when known, ¥! 
be generally introduced into families ° 
he Avery Sewing Machine Company have perteotel 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest sca’ 
and willsupply any number of machines at the shortest 
notice. Orders addressed to CHARLES NETTLETON 
261 Broadway, New York, will receive prompt attentiow 
Dec. 30—6mit 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTURAL, 
POR THE CURB OF TI 
COUGHS. COLDS, MOARSENESS#, BRONCHIT! 
WHOOPING-COUGM, CROUP, 4S THMA, ANF 
CONSUMPTION. $ 4 
cae cure a cold, with headache and soreness of the body, 
take the Cherry Pectural on going to bed, and wrap “? 
warm, to sweat during the night. i 
For @ cold and cough, take it morning, noon, and vr 
ing, according to directions on the bottle aud the “a 
culty will soon be removed. None will long sufler - os 
trouble, when they find it can be so readily cured. —— 
afflicted with a seated cough, which breaks them of s 
rest at night, will find, by taking the Cherry > a eget 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken s°'/ 
and consequently refreshing rest. (reat relief a who 
fering, and an ultimate cure, is afforded to thousaD 0 
are thus afflicted, by this invaluable remedy. Athen 
From itz agreeable effect in these cases, many fin for it 
selyes unwilling to forego its use when the necessity 
has 
From two eminent Physicians in Fayetteville, Ten 


' ” 

Favorrnvitin, Tenn., Apri! on 

Syn: We have given your Cherry Pectoral a0 oe _ 
tri tice, and find it to surpass every other °° 


edy we have for affections of the respiratory orgs" 
eins DIKMER & HAMPTON 


; is invaluable, 
To singers and public apeskers thisremedy isinva™ | 
as by its action on the whroat and longs, when Thee 
small quantities, it removes all hoarseness 1D A eens 
and wonderfully increases the power and flexibility 
voice. . 
Asthma is generally much relieved, and often wi J 
cured, by Cherry Pectoral. But there are 60" © p,, 
obstinate as to yield entirely ‘o no medicine. UD 
toral will cure them, if they can be cured. ‘ 
Bronchitis, or irritation Pog ieee Oery 
may fakin, , - 
small and tr ‘ Ani “The uncomfortable oppré 
is soon relizved. 
Rev. Dr. Lansing, of Besokizs, New York, states: 


er portion 
ectoral 10 
gion 


{ 
“1 have seen the Cherry Pectoral cure such paren 

asthma and bronchitis as leads me to believe !t o® 

fail to cure those diseases.” be followed y 


tic of antimony, to ii 
For croup, give an eme Cherry Peetort!, util “ 


and ent doses of the 1 not fal? 


subdues the disease. If taken in season, it wi 
cure. 


} di bY 
Whooping congh may be broken up and soon cure 
the use of Cherry Pectoral. aan Na 

The infiuenza is speedily removed by this em fail 
merous instances have _ noticed eae while thei? 
no set mage oem any serious co7s ’ {ro 
neighbors, without the Cherry Pectoral, were suffering { 
3 , SaLuM, OxIC, June 1 af 

I write to inform you of the traly remarkape anil: 
your Ch Pectoral in this place and 1D ee ays of 
One of my daughters was completely cured 1 Mv ang, ont 
a dreadful whooping cough taking it. — , eons 

cians : tbs 

tt the Ree phoned cz have for pulmonary Gisense? he obit 
he has cured more cases of croup with it tha 

medicine he ever administer at aurind 

elergyman res fr00 

pout Be 


f th Saptiot ehureh says t2 
* * Z has seen 0 


Our 
the ran of influenza here this season, he ered wit 


your medicine he could scarcely have be 


full tet 
ing. Yours, respect n CLAIR, Deputy Posime* ‘ 
Dr. J.C. Ayn. 


sapry and B* 
disti ished Pr fessor of Ohemistry 
pare tela Medica, Poundoin College. 
Barnswick, Ms., ingredi 


Ihave the Cherry Pectoral, as its 
a powerful remedy for ons tn i6Pe 


sitnd 
prited. 
York 
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